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On the Pacific Coast-- 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA 


—the evergreen holiday land — invite you to 
enjoy their temperate climate this Winter. Golf, 
tennis, sailing, motoring — will fil! a Winter 
vacation on Canada’s Pacific Coast with 
pleasure. 


—Canadian National’s low Winter fares — 
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cross-Canada trip on the Continental Limited 
are an added inducement. Take this route 
through Jasper National Park and the scenic 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


HE stock markets are in the midst of a boom 
(though maybe they will have crashed before 
this appears in print). International Nickel re- 

ports unprecedented profits because the Ethiopians 
are going in for modernized bathroom fixtures. The 
Hon. Mitchell Hepburn is out of the country again 
on a holiday. The Canadian Authors’ Association 
(which we consider on the whole to be less of a 
social menace than the little theatre movement) has 
got a Governor-General who is an author. Ramsay 
MacDonald has at last gone on and on and on, if 
not up and up and up. The world visible supplies of 
wheat are very low though they don’t seem to be 
buying much of No. 1 Northern. The amateur foot- 
ball season is over and we can now watch honest 
professional hockey. Jack Benny is on the air over 
CRCT. Mr. Bennett hasn’t made a speech for weeks. 
And a considerate Department of Labour at Ottawa 
still fails to collect any adequate statistics about 
the unemployment situation, which is no longer news 
anyway, because the new 1936 motor cars are more 
streamlined than ever. Why shouldn’t we all have 
a merry Christmas? 





A NEW KING ON THE THRONE 


AS Mr. King gone through a process of rejuvena- 

tion or are we dreaming? Certainly he has 
shown unexpected energy. True, his noble effort 
to shelve Mr. Cardin wasn’t very successful, but let 
us give him credit for having shown the decency 
at least to try. And he formed a Cabinet without 
any of the Hepburn wing of the party getting within 
the sacred portals. His appointment of such a man 
as Professor Norman Rogers to the Cabinet is a 
promising step, though we expect to hear a good 
many speeches from Mr. Rogers in the next few 
years explaining what a complex country this Can- 
ada is and how necessary it is for one to go slow. 
Mr. Dunning’s appointment brings back to public 
life the ablest man in the Liberal party, but no one 
should be so simple-minded as to believe that it 
brings back a liberal; it won’t be Charlie Dunning 
of Saskatchewan speaking from now on, but the 
Hon. Charles Dunning of Montreal. Nor are we 
entirely without doubt about the appointment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Massey to London. The Canadian govern- 
ment is going to be subjected to constant pressure 
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from London during the next few years to get it 
committed to the support of British foreign policy; 
Mr. and Mrs. Massey may be too predisposed to ac- 
cept the British point of view already. What we 
need just now in the High Commissioner’s office is 
someone who is very good at saying “Oh, Yeah”. 
The vigour which Mr. King has shown at Washing- 
ton is certainly commendable, but it is impossible to 
Say more in comment on this phase of his activities 
until we have seen the actual text of the treaty that 
he has negotiated, and this has not been made public 
at the moment of writing. It is vitally essential for, 
us to develop more trade on the North American 
Continent if we want to be able to keep out of Euro- 
pean political commitments. One of the results of 
the combination of Mr. Bennett and the depression 
has been, as shown by our trade figures, that in re- 
cent years we have been growing more and more 
dependent on Britain and the Empire for export 
markets. Such dependence will almost certainly 
drag us at the heels of Britain in any European 
troubles. 
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LEADERSHIP IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Wy tH the great European states cpenly prepar- 
ing for another great war, everything that 
our government does in Canada will be affected by 
our relationship to this war situation.. If the Euro- 
pean situation keeps on drifting towards a crisis, all 
our internal policy will be dominated by this ex- 
ternal menace. It is therefore important to know 
what attitudes are being taken by those to whom 
the Canadian people ordinarily look for guidance 
in their thinking. When we begin to investigate 
this topic we encounter at once a most peculiar con- 
dition of things. 


Ordinarily one would expect that all our loyalist 
imperialists would be shouting their heads off for 
the mother country and her noble self-sacrificing 
policy in the European crisis. But, strange to say, 
they have hardly opened their mouths. Mr. King’s 
statement about Canada’s acceptance of economic 
sanctions, with its many safeguards against our get- 
ting entangled in military sanctions, was accepted 
with hardly a word of criticism from the usual 
guardians of British connection in this country. 
Their silence is so remarkable that it can hardly be 
accidental. They made no effort to wave the old 








flag in the recent election. Mr. Bennett himself 
carefully avoided any such tactics, and stringent 
orders must have gone out to the more vociferous 
and fanatical of his followers to keep their mouths 
shut. 

Into this breach of silence have stepped the elder 
statesmen of the Liberal party. It is they who have 
been lecturing the country on our sacred duty to 
impose sanctions. They also, it should be noted, 
have said not a word about Empire ties. All their 
emphasis is on the League of Nations and our obli- 
gations as League members. And when any Con- 
servatives have spoken they have taken this same 
stand upon the Covenant instead of upon the Union 
Jack. But it is the Liberals who have been roused 
to the most lofty eloquence on the subject. It is 
those two erstwhile spokesmen of Canadian national 
autonomy, Messrs. J. W. Dafoe and N.W. Rowell, 
who have been the chief crusaders in this great 
moral cause. 


Canadians are, of course, specially sensitive to 
this sort of uplift appeal. But it ought to be clear 
that if we genuinely mean to support the League 
we must support the whole League and not merely 
its police activities. If the League is to function 
effectively as a peace-creating instrument it must 
perform more than the duties of the police-state; 
it must expand into the social service state. It must 
not merely maintain order, but it must also operate 
so as to remove those economic disabilities which 
lie at the bottom of the drive towards war by certain 
dissatisfied nations. And it must begin to perform 
this function of economic planning at once, not put 
it off to some unspecified future. If the League 
concentrates only on sanctions it will not eliminate 
war from our civilization because it has not elimin- 
ated its causes; it will merely postpone a general! 
war until the dissatisfied powers feel themselves 
strong enough to challenge the satisfied powers. 


But the elder statesmen who are so eloquent 
about ovr League duties are strangely reluctant to 
discuss anything except sanctions. Their crusade, 
therefore, is in effect, only a campaign to line Can- 
ada up behind Britain in her present anti-Italian 
policy and to prepare our minds for lining up be- 
hind Britain in any future crisis. For we may have 
complete confidence that the British Foreign Office 
will always succeed in manoeuvring its opponents 
into a position in which, whenever they threaten the 
entrenched position of British imperialism, they also 
threaten the status quo guaranteed by the League. 
Thus Messrs. Dafoe and Rowell are simply taking 
the place of the previous Tory imperialist propa- 
gandists in Canada. They are both getting close to 
the point when they will be ready to preach another 
holy war to us. Such a holy war, if preached in 
the language of 1914, would not make a very effec- 
tive appea] to many young Canadians. But when 
decked up in all the new trappings of the League 
it may go over big. Still it is a sad sight to see such 
men as Messrs. Dafoe and Rowell, with such a record 
as they have in their earlier careers, now descending 
to act as bell wethers for British imperialism. 
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ARTICLES ON FOREIGN POLICY 

EFORE the beating of the tom-toms becomes so 

loud and incessant that rational thinking is no 
longer possible, Canadians should be making every 
possible effort to become acquainted with whatever 
reasonable discussion of our foreign policy is avail- 
able. We therefore give a short list of recent ar- 
ticles on the subject which seem to us to be worth 
reading, though we would not agree with everything 
that is said in all of them: F. R. Scott—The Per. 
manent Bases of Canadian Foreign Policy (Foreign 
Affairs, N.Y., July, 1982); A. R. M. Lower—Foreign 
Policy and Canadian Nationalism (Dalhousie Re- 
view, April, 1935); Escott Reid—Can Canada Re- 
main Neutral? (Dalhousie Review, July, 1935); H. 
F. Angus—Canada and Naval Rivalry in the Pacific 
(Pacific Affairs, June, 1985); H. F. Angus—Canada 
and a Foreign Policy (Dalhousie Review, Oct., 
1934); Escott Reid—Did Canada Cause the Next 
War? (Saturday Night, 28 Sept., 1935), and, League 
Must Give Justice as Well as Peace (Saturday Night, 
5 Oct., 1935) ; Editor—Canada and Imperial Defence 
(Canadian Defence Quarterly, Oct., 1935); F. H. 
Underhill—Canada’s War Entanglements (Action 
Against War and Fascism, November, 1935); Social 
Planning for Canada, Chapter XXII—Foreign Policy. 





EDUCATION 

O preach the gospel of uplift to slum dwellers 

without abolishing the slums is such obvious 
humbug that we don’t attempt it. Yet we continue 
to tolerate analagous behaviour in the field of educa- 
tion. Standards in the schools are at the present 
time admittedly deteriorating. The reason is not far 
to seek. Teachers are being worked overtime, their 
pay drastically cut, and their classes doubled in size, 
because we will not raise enough taxes to make a 
decent education for our children possible. Queen’s 
Park officials meet the situation by continuing to 
emit a stream of platitudes—“Education must be 
human, education must be beautiful”. The Deputy 
Minister of Education informed a Toronto college 
recently that our failure to grapple with the depres- 
sion was partly due to the narrowness of the uni- 
versity training received in the province. The Min- 
ister himself, addressing the National League of 
Compulsory Education, blamed teachers, parents, 
the curriculum, and the exams system for contribut- 
ing to the problem of juvenile delinquency. This 
strikes us as a pretty comprehensive attempt to avoid 
the real issue of finance. The Minister, according 
to the press, “urged the study of the natural bent 
of each child and a more intimate understanding of 
his nature”. We can almost catch the emotion in 
his voice as he pictures the teacher’s neck bent in 
reverent understanding over the head of a youngster 
who has just thrown chalk. But how is she to keep 
on bending it over sixty of them, who are taught for 
thirty-five minutes and then shunted off to some 
book-work, while the weary teacher tackles another 
mob? Until classes and teaching hours are cut, and 
the teachers paid enough to afford decent holidays, 
we can look forward to a steady decrease in edu- 
cational efficiency in this province. This would 
remain a tragedy, but one not quite so hard to bear, 
if Queen’s Park could be induced to cut out the hum- 
bug and buckle down to consolidation of school 
boards and raising of revenue. 
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was an earthquake. We state this chiefly for 

the benefit of the many thousands who, like 
ourselves, slept through the whole thing, and have 
been feeling slightly ashamed ever since. It is hu- 
miliating to be compelled to listen to other people’s 
authentic experiences without any chance of retali- 
ating with one of our own. The chief complaint, in 
fact, against this act of God, was not that it did 
any damage, but that it did not do enough. An 
ornamental Buddha in Rosedale was smashed and 
afterwards photographed in the Daily Star, but most 
people did not have domestic equipment quite so 
adapted for destruction. The tenants of a house in 
the west-end lost two and a half authentic bricks 
off the chimney, which were also collected and pho- 
tographed. But most of us entirely failed to get 
into the newspapers at all. Owners of tame gold 
fish and pet love birds seem to have had the edge 
on everybody, for they all, according to press re- 
ports, at once awoke from sleep and rushed to pro- 
tect their pets. The responsibility of keeping such 
things about the house must be very heavy. 


T mae seems to be no doubt that there really 


Great credit is due the press for the way in 
which they handled the job. There have been 
mightier convulsions of nature, but we doubt 
whether any have been better reported. Where the 
vulgar might be tempted to discuss the whole thing 
as a minor earth tremor, the sort of thing the Japan- 
ese take with their breakfast, the newspapers with 
their finer discrimination sensed the human ele- 
ment, the pity and fear, behind such an event, and 
went after it. They had every temptation to lose 
perspective in the matter. For example, a common 
sort of earthquake, the kind that shatters ten storey 
buildings and kills people, occurred the same day 
in Montana. But the Ontario press put it where it 
belonged—on the back page. It entirely lacked the 
thousand homely personal touches of our earth- 
quake. Who could not fail to be moved, for example, 


by the ordeal of the alderman, in a small Ontario. 


town, who described to the newspapers how he awoke 
in a trembling bed and “thought his wife had caught 
a bad chill”? Buildings might crumble in Montana, 
and men flee, but how remote it all seems in com- 
parison with this intimate little story. 


S the crowds poured into the streets at 1 a.m. 

to swap Stories, the press reporter’s roving eye 
marked how “some wore smart dressing gowns and 
lounging robes, but most just grabbed a coat or else 
tore a blanket off the bed.” This is not just a fashion 
note misplaced from the woman’s page. Behind the 
simple statement of fact, that in the general 
scramble for blankets, a few were found thoughtful 
enough to wear something more dignified, there lies 
a certain heroism. Here was the tribute which the 
true patrician always feels compelled to pay to good 
breeding. Only for him it is not a compulsion but a 
privilege. An earthquake at such an untimely hour, 
by getting people excited and worked up, might pro- 
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Notes on the Earthquake 


ERIC HAVELOCK 


voke deplorable scenes in the public street. This in- 
deed happened: grotesque, ill-assorted figures, their 
night-wear ill concealed, if at all, by blankets, ap- 
parently preponderated. One can detect a tinge of 
repressed emotion in the press report which is un- 
derstandable. But there were some who were able 
to redeem Toronto’s reputation even in that hour. 
French aristocrats, we are told, faced the guillo- 
tine in their best lace and velvet. It is cheering to 
remember that our own elite were no less careful of 
good form when confronted with an earthquake. 


But while there was heroism in these earthquake 
stories, there was also pathos. We are thinking par- 
ticularly of the official seismologist, whose instru- 
ments were shattered by the event, but who was not 
there to see it. Not that he was failing in duty; he 
merely slept through the portent like most of us. 
This suggests solemn thoughts about seismologists. 
Here are obscure servants of science whom most 
people normally have to look up in a dictionary. But 
once or twice in a lifetime their hour comes, though 
it may only last ten seconds. They suddenly assume 
the significance of prime ministers and film stars; 
they become news. But unlike all other scientists, 
they deal with portents which they can neither cre- 
ate nor predict—and so the chance passes. Nothing 
is left but to fix the deranged instrument and sit 
down and wait for another shock. 


HE seismologist, however, is not without his con- 

solation. He can always explain afterwards, in 
proper scientific language, what the earthquake was 
all about. This, on the present cccasion, he did do, 
and the newspapers performed what was perhaps 
their supreme service in the whole affair by report- 
ing his explanation as follows: “It was likely an ad- 
justment of the ground caused by a severe strain 
put on the earth at different parts.” 


This masterly restatement of the obvious well 
illustrates the march of science. It should also 
serve to spike the malicious rumour, current in poli- 
tical circles, that what so many felt on the night of 
October 31 was not an earthquake, but merely the 
remnants of the Stevens party burying themselves 
in the ground. 





THE LAKE 


Wind sings and the single sailor 
Cuts for the farther shore. 
My heart, alone once more, 
Circles to rest in failure. 
While all the lake shores press 
Suspended wilderness. 
O'BRIEN. 
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Impressions of a Tour in the U.S.S.R. 


F. R. SCOTT 


a roller coaster. You are carried to dizzy 

heights, suddenly let down, swung sharply 
right and then more violently left. You come away 
with your head full of vivid sensations but no con- 
secutive thoughts. It takes some time before you 
can make up your mind just what has happened to 
you. 


The difficulty for the observer in the U.S.S.R. 
is that he meets contrasts as startling as any to be 
found in our Canadian society. He may find workers 
sunning themselves on the verandahs of confiscated 
palaces by the Black Sea, or packed three in a room 
in the new jerry-built apartment houses of Moscow. 
He may see bright and happy children playing in 
modern nursery schools, or small boys in dirty rags 
begging for valuta on crowded street-corners. He 
is impressed by the beautiful stations of the Moscow 
Metro while riding to a meal at which he must be 
careful not to drink unboiled water. His admira- 
tion is aroused by the simplicity and dignity of the 
people’s courts, and shortly after he reads that three 
workers have been shot for forging prize-winning 
numbers on government bonds. He is exhilarated 
by the atmosphere of human equality about him, 
and then goes to a luxury restaurant and night-club 
where a light supper for himself and two friends 
costs the equivalent of half a month’s salary of an 
ordinary factory worker. He approves the empha- 
sis in education on the scientific attitude of mind, 
and discovers that the Museum of the Revolution 
at Moscow omits all reference to Trotsky. He visits 
the anti-religious museum in the Cathedral of St. 
Isaac at Leningrad, and finds communist workmen 
spending public money completing the church edi- 
fice. 


O it goes everywhere in the Soviet Union. New 
and old are battling there as elsewhere, and you 
can find whatever you are looking for. The U.S.S.R. 
is a bible with a text for everyone. Conservatives 
exploring the country find the expected backward- 
ness and hardship; the communist enthusiast enters 
a thrilling world. Where lies the truth? Truth 
lies, I think, in the significance of things. The 
tourist must attempt the difficult task of separating 
the significant from the insignificant, the permanent 
from the temporary, the crescent new from the wan- 
ing old. In this process it is essential that the best 
that Russia has to offer should be most carefully 
studied, since the best things express the aspira- 
tions of a people and indicate the direction in which 
they want to travel. It was Aristotle who said that 
if you want to understand anything you must study 
it in its highest manifestation. This profound re- 
mark contains the true answer to those who object 
that the tourist is shown nothing but the best. Any 
tourist who is not shown the best in the U.S.S.R. 
should insist upon it. It is far more significant 
than the worst. 


Out of the multitude of impressions received 


A TOUR in the Soviet Union is like a ride on 
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during t:venty-five days under Soviet rule, some at 
least stand out particularly clearly. I was satis- 
fied, in the first place, that the planned economic 
system is working. It was very evident, however, 
that the actual achievement to date is nothing like 
so great as I had been led to believe from such 
reading as I had done. Then a number of incidents 
convinced me that the present dictatorship creates 
attitudes of mind in the people and involves tactics 
that positively hinder the attainment of socialism. 
Despite these qualifications I come away believing 
that the objectives of the revolution will eventually 
be achieved. 


The planned economic system is working. Both 
friends and enemies of the regime admitted that 
conditions are steadily improving. The basic neces- 
sities of life are being provided in ever increasing 
numbers. There appears to be plenty of food avail- 
able; tourists are overfed. Large numbers of shops 
are open, with an increasing range of commodities 
offered for sale; the rationing system has been 
removed from almost everything except housing 
space, and people can usually buy as much as they 
can pay for. While we were there the prices of 
drugs fell from 33 to 50 percent. Foodstuffs have 
also fallen in price, due largely to the recent con- 
cessions which permit the peasants to sell on the 
open market not only the produce from their pri- 
vately owned 2% acres of land, but also the excess 
produce of the collective farms over and above what 
is taken in taxes by the state. Prices on these 
open markets have by competition lowered prices 
in government stores. And there is another bumper 
harvest this autumn. 


F this impression of general success in planning 
is correct, it is impossible to exaggerate its im- 
portance. All else in the Soviet Union seems paltry 
beside it. Here is a huge area of the world where 
capitalist economics have ceased to operate except 
in so far as they are deliberately tolerated to achieve 
planned ends. Here are 180 million people who by 
and large are controlling their economic destiny. 
They are not muddling through. They are not simply 
tightening their belts until such time as a “natural 
law” or a “swing of the pendulum” will give them # 
brief respite from poverty, preparatory to plunging 
them into another period of depression. Develop- 
ments are planned, not accidental. There are, of 
course, plenty of tight belts. They started tight. 
The process is now that of letting them out, a hole 
at a time. No one can prophesy that the improve- 
ments will continue unabated, but they are clearlv 
gathering momentum. Unless the scheme is wrecked 
by a foreign war, or founders on some collective 
stupidities in its leaders, there seems no reason to 
suppose the standard of living will not keep steadilv 
rising. It is rumoured that within a short while 
the rouble will be allowed to find its own internal 
and external level on the international money mar- 
ket, and all special stores, like Torgsin and factory 
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shops, will be got rid of. When this has happened 
the tourist will find in the U.S.S.R. an economic 
system that looks superficially to him just like our 
own; people will live on money received for work 
done, and will buy factory-made goods with that 
money in ordinary shops for their own private use. 
But the similarity will end there. Behind this normal, 
activity will be the phenomenon of planning. The 
supply of those goods will be as steady and reliable 
for the whole of the Soviet Union as the supply of 
water is for the City of Montreal. And the pur- 
chasing power will be supplied with the goods— 
which does not happen for Montreal water. 


Having said this, it is necessary at once to point 
out that the Soviet Union today is far from that 
happy state. Living conditions are still very poor, 
judged even by our depression standards. Some 
observers have remarked that the employed worker 
in the U.S.S.R. is not as well fed and housed as our 
unemployed workers. From an admittedly meagre 
knowledge of both I should say that the observation 
is not nearly so inaccurate as local radicals might 
think. There is probably a large number of work- 
ers under the Soviet rule who are very little better 
off than our unemployed in their clothing, housing, 
and even food. The general standard of the whole 
country is far below our own. But then these con- 
ditions have always existed, and from most accounts 
are much better now than formerly. Further, the 
worker in the U.S.S.R. has other advantages which 
the Canadian worker has not. MHis_ children 
have better opportunities for education, particularly 
of the highest type. He has security, if he keeps out 
of dangerous politics. He has status, for he belongs 
to the upper classes. He has a sense of the historic 
mission he is fulfilling, the new world he is creat- 
ing, and this gives him more than the consolations 
of religion. He hears more good music and sees 
more good drama than the average Canadian citizen 
ever does. All these factors must be considered in 
any estimate of comparative standards. 

:-T. still is true, however, that the general poverty 
. strikes the visitor very forcibly. Leningrad is par- 
ticularly noticeable in this regard; the city itself, one 
of the most beautiful in the world, is rather dilapi- 
dated, and the population is very poorly dressed. 
Moscow is brighter, more active, and the people 
are better clothed, but the living quarters continue 
to be extremely cramped. I was shown a group of 
the much advertised workers’ dwellings near a fac- 
tory; in the apartment selected for us by our guide 
six people were living in two rooms. I visited one 
of the foreign engineers; he and his wife, both 
working and both well paid, have been living in a 
single room for four years, and must share their 
cooking and washing arrangements with several 
other people. One wonders why they built a Metro 
while these conditions exist. Russian third class 
rail travel has no counterpart in North America; the 
difference in the grades of travel everywhere is 
very great, and the wealthier Russians (there are 
many) do not travel third. A whole host of small 
manufactured articles, such as safety pins, razor 
blades, fountain pens, elastic bands, etc., which we 
consider necessary aids to comfort, are practically 
unobtainable still; the second five year plan has 
not yet produced them. Shoes, though much more 
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numerous than formerly, are expeiisive and poor in 
quality. There are very few cars to be seen even on 
the streets of the big cities. Paved roads outside the 
towns are almost unknown. The plans for universal 
education are magnificent, but we were told that 
the shortage of school buildings in Moscow has 
necessitated running three shifts of pupils through 
the schools every day. Modern ideas of sanitation 
and hygiene are only noticeable in rare and infre- 
quent places, fighting a slowly succeeding battle 
against enormous odds. Even in the processes of 
agriculture, despite the emphasis on machinery and 
the stories of huge tractor plants, there is still much 
primitive technique. I have seen grain being cut 
by hand with a sickle, and many old-fashioned ma- 
chines in action, even in the more highly developed 
parts of the Union to which the tour took us. The 
U.S.S.R. has decades of hard work ahead before the 
ordinary comforts of the great middle class popu- 
lations of the capitalist countries are made avail- 
able to the masses. I emphasize the point because I 
think certain important conclusions flow from it. 
Though the economic improvement is startling in 
terms of statistics, it is slow in terms of the indi- 
vidual life owing to the vastness’ of the area to be 
covered. The big achievements are islands in a sea 
of backwardness, even eighteen years after the re- 
volution. This postpones somewhat indefinitely the 
possibility of using the -U.S.S.R: ‘as an example to 
arouse the envy of our capitalist wofking class popu- 
lations. Had a fully industrialised country like Ger- 
many made the experiment of planning after the 
war, the case for socialism would probably nere been 
conclusively proved by now. — ey 


Material comforts, no doubt. will come "with 
time. What seems to me a more “serious ob- 
stacle in the path of progress is the character of 
their political and intellectual dictatorship. The 
present system of spies is understandable, even at 
this distance from the revolution, and I was amused 
to discover a hotel attendant on a certain occasion 
listening at my door to the conversation ‘going on 
within. It was a little more sinister to hear a Rus- 
sian lawyer with whom we had been conversing on 
a train lean over to an American tourist, who had 
been criticising the living conditions of his ‘rela- 
tives in the Ukraine, and say quietly, “I would not 
talk like that if I were you”; it was so obviously 
the relatives who would be punished for any indis- 
cretion on the tourist’s part. Complaining about 
conditions is not a healthy occupation in any so- 
ciety perhaps, but it is still, despite the wall-sheets 
and self-criticism, a highly risky undertaking in the 
U.S.S.R. 


Even deeper than these symptoms, however, lies 
the fundamental disbelief in the individual choice, 
the reliance on authority and obedience, which are 
implicit in all dictatorships. The scientific attitude 
of mind may prevail in the pure sciences, perhaps in 
the industrial field, but in the social sciences it fre- 
quently appears to suffer defeat at the hands of its 
political opponent. The science of history must 
give way before the necessity of defeating Trotsky- 
ism; hence the selective nature of the exhibits in 
the Museum of the Revolution. The censorship of all 
foreign reading matter is complete in the U.S.S.R.; 
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not a single foreign newspaper or magazine can 
be purchased in Moscow, the nation’s capital. The 
ideas of educated communists about the outside 
world are just what you would expect of a wholly 
indoctrinated population: they are oversimplified 
and uninformed. The crew of the Soviet steamer 
going to Leningrad were amazed to discover that 
an American minister knew something about phy- 
sical culture; all priests in the western world are 
to them like the priests of the pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. Every question I was asked 
about Canada suggested, not an enquiring mind 
anxious to increase its information, but a made-up 
mind anxious to find reasons for going on believing 
what it did. Were not all workers in Canada starv- 
ing to death? Were not Canadian women simply 
taught to go to church, to bear children and to work 
in the kitchen? Prejudices are certainly not mono- 
polised by communists, but opportunities for a rea- 
soned study of the world they live in are obviously 
not available to citizens of the U.S.S.R. By compari- 
son our stupid censorship seems a very amateur 
affair. It is hard to believe that this control of 
opinion is necessary; if capitalism is a monster why 
be afraid to let it be seen by socialists? Ignorance 
of this sort is bound to be costly. 


GOOD example of the unscientific nature of 

their social thinking can be seen in the Soviet 
treatment of criminals. Much of their penology 
appears thoroughly modern and humane. A man 
who murders his grandmother will have every op- 
portunity of rehabilitating himself. But a man who 
tampers with factory machinery, or who embezzles 
public funds, not to mention the political prisoner, 
may not be given the slightest chance to reform. 
He may be shot forthwith. The shooting will be 
defended on all sorts of Marxian philosophical 
grounds, but at bottom these are nothing but a. ra- 
tionalising of the fact of dictatorship and a con- 
tinuance of the old punitive idea, dressed up in new 
phraseology, that punishments will reduce crime. 
All the good penal practices are thus vitiated by 
their very partial application. Further, this type of 
thinking makes easily possible the creation of the 
outcast, the untouchable, the person who is such an 
enemy of society that he has no rights and can be 
spurned by everyone. The Kulak is such a class; so 
too is the “counter-revolutionary”, a category that 
has the elasticity so useful to dictators. The rigid 
political system produces new groups of such people 
from time to time. Eight of the close associates of 
the man who assassinated Kirov were under 30 years 
of age; they were shot along with the other eighty 
or so. These men were not former aristocrats, or 
white guards, but products of the revolution who 
could find no normal outlet for political differences. 
There can be no end to this sort of trouble until the 
conditions of repression which produce it are allevi- 
ated. Many people told me that the tension was 
being eased and is not so severe now as formerly, 
and no doubt proletarian or ‘‘true” democracy will 
eventually prevail. Certainly the seeds of it exist 


in the local committees that are found in factories, . 


shops and collective farms, but it is certain also 
that the transition from dictatorship to democracy 
is precious slow. 


Along with this intellectual control goes the 
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ruthless tactic of the communist party which treats 
human opposition to a plan as the railroad engineer 
treats the rocks and trees which stand in his way. 
When we wanted an extra seat at the cinema one 
evening and all places were taken, the guide spoke 
to the manager and the manager quietly confiscated 
for our benefit the ticket of some innocent toiler. 
At the present moment, tourists are worth more than 
toilers—as any tourist who has been driven down 
the streets of Moscow in a big Lincoln car, scatter- 
ing workers right and left, will know. The elimina- 
tion of the Kulak was a form of deliberately plan- 
ned civil war, and it brought the country to actual 
starvation. Everyone admits now that untold num- 
bers of peasants starved to death in the winter of 
1933, even in the rich province of the Ukraine, 
though at the time these rumours were denied. It 
is impossible to believe that the method employed 
to collectivise the farms was the quickest, safest 
or only way to introduce an agricultural reform. 
Feelings of bitterness, habits of brutality, are thus 
kept alive in the people long after the events have 
been accepted. All Stalin’s present concessions in 
the form of private trading in agricultural produce, 
stricter divorce laws, the revival of interest in the 
family, are interpreted as attempts to win back the 
allegiance of an embittered peasantry without whose 
support no Soviet government could successfully 
wage the imminent war. If that war should break 
before the healing process has gone far enough, it 
is not impossible that the regime might crack under 
the strain. Thus the success of the revolution is 
jeopardised by the nature of the tactics employed 
to win it. 


N spite of these perils, I think that Russian—or 

is it Tartar?—communism will achieve its general 
purpose in the end. The confidence of the people, 
particularly the younger people, that they can over- 
come all obstacles, is catching. Success is in the 
air. Just as people perish when there is no vision, 
so they live when there is vision. The Soviet Union 
has its vision. It sees a brave new world where 
there is no war, poverty or insecurity, and in which 
free and equal men and women live active and cul- 
tured lives. It sees the extension of this happy state 
over the surface of the globe. The vision is ideal- 
istic, no doubt, but the idealism of Russia is her 
strength. Idealism gives direction to the striving 
of the individual, gives fortitude in the midst of 
adversity, and creates the self-sacrifice necessary 
for long-range planning. The very cruelty of com- 
munism is a product of its idealism; it is the cruelty 
of the sincere churchman burning the heretic for 
the good of the heretic’s soul. With the increase of 
education and the rise in the standard of living it 
seems safe to conclude that the human spirit will 
free itself in the Soviet Union, as it has freed itself 
in other periods and among other peoples, from false 
attitudes and cramping political theories, and that 
there will be greater humaneness and greater free- 
dom in the working of the system. 


SHALL never forget a drive I took with a French 
friend to a remote and deserted village in the 
heart of the Crimea. We were in an old Fiat car, 
and the last part of the route was one that no ma- 
chine had travelled before. What began as a road 
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ended in a field, and became a general direction over 
rocks and stones. We told the Russian driver that 
he could not get through, that he would smash the 
ear. He laughed at us. We got out and started to 
walk at a point where it looked as though the dif- 
ferential would be torn out of the back axle. The 
driver refused to be thwarted. He built a road with 


flat stones and followed us. We re-embarked, and, 
shaken to pieces, reached our destination. “This 
must be like the Five Year Plan,” I said, “You start 
travelling toward an impossible goal; the passen- 
gers are thrown about; but you get there in the 
end.” “Yes,” said my friend, “And the simile is the 
more exact because we are travelling in an imported 
car.” 








Beatty and the University Reds 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


fully calculated outburst at London against 

socialists in our University Departments of 
Economics still remains obscure. It wasn’t just one 
of those speeches which public men have to deliver 
without having time for preparation and in which 
they say whatever comes into their heads first. (The 
reporters are usually merciful to them on these 
occasions). For the speech has now been printed 
as a pamphlet and is being circulated by the C.P.R. 
propaganda office. 

Perhaps it was meant as a warning to the new 
Principal of McGill as to what is expected of him 
by the powers that be on St. James Street. For 
rumors have been coming out of Montreal that the 
new Principal is not at all the sort of stuffed shirt 
and reactionary for whom the McGill governors were 
presumably searching. And three of the authors of 
Socia! Planning for Canada are members of the 
McGill faculty. 


The impression which newspaper readers would 
take from the speech that our universities are full 
of young socialists in their Departments of Econo- 
mics is, of course, completely false. One wonders 
why the speech should have been so phrased as to 
convey this impression. Beyond Toronto and McGill 
there is hardly a socialist economist in any Canadian 
university, and even in the two metropolitan centres 
the socialists are in a small minority. The fact is 
that the overwhelming majority of our Canadian 
economists are good, respectable liberals. Most of 
them still blissfully believe that their nineteenth- 
century liberal prepossessions are the promptings of 
the austere magisterial voice of Science with a capi- 


Tis real purpose of Sir Edward Beatty’s care- 


tal S. Some of them are kulak, some of them are. 


petty bourgeois, and some of them are largely capi- 
talist in their sympathies. Most of them are still 
talking the jargon of equilibrium economics though 
some of them, greatly daring, are beginning to flirt 
with ideas of state planning. And even during 
this depression their criticisms of our established 
economic institutions have, for the most part, been 
expressed with all the gentle meekness of Caspar 
Milquetoast. In all fairness to them it must be said 
that they have given hardly any cause for Sir Ed- 
ward Beatty to come roaring up at them now like a 
traffic cop and to baw! them out for reckless driving. 


O, it is not against the socialism of our econo- 
mists that Sir Edward Beatty’s grievance lies. 
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Nevertheless he has a grievance and he undoubtedly 
feels sore about it. And the exact nature of his 
grievance can easily be discovered by anyone who 
looks over the recent volumes of the proceedings of 
the Canadian Political Science Association or the 
recent numbers of the Canadian Journal of Econo- 
mics and Political Science. The younger economists 
have not been accepting his propaganda for handing 
over the C.N.R. to the C.P.R. with that respectful 
deference to which he is accustomed when he ad- 
dresses Canadian Clubs and Chambers of Commerce. 
A year or so ago he gave a paper at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Politica] Science Associa- 
tion which was rather irreverently handled by some 
academic critics. Certain passages in the Duff Re- 
port, which must have pleased him greatly and which 
purport to show that the C.P.R. was much more 
efficiently run in the 1920’s than the C.N.R., have 
been destructively criticized by a young economist 
in a university of which Sir Edward was once Chan- 
cellor. And a Western economist has even stated 
blandly that the railway deficits which so alarm 
Eastern business men can be set against the tariff 
burdens borne by the West. Sir Edward might find 
it difficult to answer the arguments of these young 
men (none of whom are socialists) if he confined 
himself to that scientific procedure about which he 
talks so much in his London oration. So he skil- 
fully confuses the issue by accusing his critics of 
socialism. He knows that the red bogey still does 
duty for argument with thousands of worthy Cana- 
dians. 


HERE is one rather sinister passage in the Beatty 
speech to which not enough attention has been 
drawn. “Education has been built up in this country 
because men and women believed it was producing 
results which justified the effort and the sacrifice 
required to provide it. Should the time come when 
the people of this country believe that education is, 
failing to produce men and women better qualified 
to deal with the harsh realities of life, no theory of 
the sanctity of education will save its institutions 
from such criticism and such destruction as the 
people at large believe they deserve.” If this is not 
an invitation for some Canadian would-be Hitler to 
work up a demagogic agitation against our schools 
and universities and, when the opportunity comes, 
to discipline them in the customary fascist manner, 
what is it? 
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has been fond of informing us during recent 

years that “things won’t get any better until 
they have got a great deal worse”. Although this 
attitude is unpleasantly defeatist it helps to bring 
illumination upon some of the blackest features of 
our times. It may be said for instance, that only the 
degradation and grime of the European slums could 
have given birth to the modern housing movement 
which has emerged as one of the most romantic and 
inspiring episodes of modern times. In much the 
same way did the great mediaeval cathedrals blos- 
som out of the con- 
fusion and obscurity 
of the dark ages, de- 
manding a tremendous 
co-operative spirit and 
the creation of entire- 
ly new forms of artis- 
tic expression. 

Is Canadian enter- 
prise to remain sterile 
until conditions have 
become even more con- 
fused and obscure? In 
a recent survey of 
Housing* the author 
states that while in 
Europe six million 
dwellings have been 
built since the war 
which may be describ- 
ed as Modern Housing 
yet. in. the . United 
States (and we may in- 
clude Canada) - there 
are “very nearly none 
at all.” That is to say, 
on this continent there 
are practically no 
dwellings that .con- 
form with the normal 
requirements of a re- 
housing ‘scheme for 
European slum dwel- 
lers. In view of the 
mass production of 
labour-saving equip- 
ment and the. story 
about the ‘‘City of Homes” this is evidently a very 
provocative statement and suggests that the very 
depths of misery to which Europe has been reduced 
has stimulated a progress in the standard of living 
which threatens this continent with humiliating com- 
parisons. Shall we. have to acquire worse slums be- 
fore we can have better housing? 


A PARTICULARLY irritating kind of pessimist 








“This new housing method”, states this authori- 
tative writer, “recognises that the integral unit for 
planning, the economical unit for construction and 
administration, and the social unit for living, is the 
complete. neighbourhood, designed and equipped as 
such. A modern housing development doés not 
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The Architectural Approach to Housing 


HUMPHREY CARVER 









therefore constitute a mere mechanical extension of 
streets and agglomeration of individual competitive 
dwellings”. The primary definition of modern hous- 
ing emphasizes the creation of a new kind of place 
in which to live, which henceforth makes our pre- 
sent cities as obsolete as their predecessors the 
caves, the pit-dwellings and the old English villages. 


LTHOUGH it may be something of a heresy to 

divorce housing from slum-clearance yet it is 
impossible to appreciate the full significance of the 
movement without doing so; slum-clearance has pro- 
vided the occasion for 
housing, but beyond 
that it is irrelevant. A 
state free of un- 
healthy class perver- 
sions need not make 
proper community de- 
sign the monopoly of 
the ex-slum dweller 
any more than motor- 
cars the monopoly of 
another class. Since 
the creation of the 
commercial city there 
has been steadily 
growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the whole 
nature of urban resi- 
dential life. The wret- 
ched environment in 
which more than half 
the urban population 
lives must be evident 
to all but the smug- 
gest citizens; and 
amongst the well-to-do 
the same dissatisfac- 
tion is also to be ob- 
served in the fumbling 
endeavor to decorate 
houses with symbols 
of village life. Are 
not the leaded panes, 
the walls faced with 
-rpugh-hewn stone, the 
half - timbered gables 
and gothic arches 
which characterise our “high-class” suburbs just 
the crying of the house-wife for some quality which 
she recognises to have been present in village life 
but which is totally absent from the suburb of the 
modern town? 


< 


7 UG ME Bi 


> 


? fas 325i. 
GROUP: PLANNING 


Slum-clearance has: appeared to offer the first 
opportunity to experiment i in the form of urban plan- 
ning; no other occasion has presented itself for 
carrying out large scale operations by which alone 
new urban forms can be created and isolated from 
surrounding territory. This is, in fact, the labora- 


*“Modern Housing,” Catherine Bauer. 
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tory in which may be perfected the methods of 
planning, by which, some day, towns may be made as 
beautiful and characteristic of their age as the vil- 
lages of England were in their time. Such a point 
of view is not intended to minimize the extraordin- 
ary urgency that exists to liberate the slum-dweller 
from his sordid conditions, but suggests that the 
problem is even larger than was at first supposed. 
Europe, and particularly England, is progressing 
into the twentieth century with a technique that in 
the course of a few generations may utterly trans- 
form its cities; and our own towns, unless we are 
prepared to undergo a similar readjustment of our 
ideals, may rapidly become the relics of an obsolete 
tradition. Meanwhile apartment houses are being 
erected to-day that are so congested on their sites 
and so ill-conceived in lay-out that not all the labour- 
saving equipment in the world can prevent them 
from deteriorating into slums during our life time. 
And as for amenities, can Forest Hill, with all its 
expensive trimmings, be compared with Welwyn or 
even Wythenshawe as a civilized place to live in? 


HE very newest section of the Canadian city is 
nothing more than “a mere mechanical extension 
of streets and agglomeration of individual competi- 
tive dwellings.” The reason for this is simple. 
There is no organization in existence and no incen- 
tive to change the method of real estate subdivision 


and plan the activities of the building industry. 
The high-class suburb is in the unhappy dilemma 
of perpetuating its individualist “fancy” architec- 
ture or co-operating in the creation of planned com- 
munities of consistent architectural quality and civi- 
ized character. Meanwhile, out of circumstances 
hitherto unforseen, out of the moth and dust of the 
slums, comes the opportunity to carry out the very 
kind of planning which the well-to-do have denied 
themselves. This rather paradoxical situation first 
presented itself to Canada in 1934. Largely as a 
result of Dr. Bruce’s Report on Housing conditions 
in Toronto and the desire of the construction indus- 
tries to find a new outlet for their activities, the 
recent Conservative Government laid down a scheme 
which was credited with the title of “Housing Act.” 
It is most unfortunate that the first legislative rec- 
ognition of housing in the Dominion should have 
been so very misleading to the public, for the act 
bears no relation whatever to slum-clearance and 
its procedure has nothing whatever to do with Hous- 
ing in the commonly accepted meaning of the term. 
In fact, Housing is, properly, the means of escaping 
from the very thing which the Bennet Act appar- 
ently aimed to promote, that is the “agglomeration 
of competitive dwellings”. It may, of course, be 
argued that Canada should face its own problems 
in its own way and should disregard European ex- 
perience and procedure—including the European 
meaning of the word Housing. It would certainly 
be foolish to transplant the form and lay-out of any 
European Housing scheme to Canada; the whole 
basis of a Canadian scheme, its functions, appear- 
ance and plan should be as different to European 
schemes as Canadian manners and methods of con- 
struction are to the habits of the Old World. But 
this does not prejudice the fact that even our 
schemes can only be carried out by large scale 
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group-planning and not under the principle of in- 
dividual] unplanned building. 


But let us not blind ourselves to the fact that a 
feat of the utmost skill is required to set up in an 
unsympathetic political atmosphere and unsupported 
by an educated public opinion, a kind of organiza- 
tion which it has taken Europe almost a hundred 
years to create and upon which opinion is still di- 
vided with regard to the most fundamental issues. 
Sociologically Housing may be traced back to pro- 
posals of Robert Owen in 1816; architecturally it 
may be said to have its roots in the planning of the 
great London Estates of the Duke of Bedford, and 
in Belgravia and in the work of John Nash in Re- 
gency times. The 19th century witnessed the grad- 
ual evolution of the ideas which are being carried 
out to-day. Meanwhile, in Canada we have had no 
Garden City movement to evolve the conception of 
decentralization and group-planning; we have had 
no experience of slum clearance and the planning 
of tenements. 


ANADIAN Housing is compelled, therefore, to 

be an act of creation rather than an evolution- 
ary process, since in hardly any existing type of 
building can be identified the embryonic form of 
Housing. The apartment house type, for instance, 
has not been adapted at all for family use, no pro- 
vision being made for children while the housewife 
is working. A complete re-planning of this type 
would be necessary in order to provide sun balconies 
for the small children who have to remain under 
the observation of the mother, and the introduction 
of group-planning of blocks would be essential in 
order to give playgrounds for older children, and 
enjoyment of fresh air for adults, (the apartment- 
house dweller to-day has no means of obtaining 
fresh air recreation except by walking along a street 
or driving somewhere in a car). The allotment of 
such balcony space within the plan of the building 
and the setting aside of local open spaces entirely 
upsets the present economics of apartment-house 
construction in suburban districts. Three remedies 
exist to overcome the consequent difficulties: (1), 
to build higher blocks in order to overcome loss of 
density by provision of open spaces. (2), to utilize 
cheaper land by building outside the area valued as 
for building purposes. (3), to introduce mass pro- 
duction methods of construction and so radically 
reduce costs of building. It may, in fact, be said 
that within these three factors are contained all the 
controversial issues arising out of Housing archi- 
tecture. 


Now a great part of the energy of the British 
Housing movement has been directed towards de- 
centralizing the population and adapting the Gar- 
den City ideal for de-slumming purposes. Decen- 
tralization has been a particularly strong move- 
ment in the provincial cities, Birmingham and Man- 
chester having relied entirely on this method and 
having built on their outskirts dormitory towns of 
great size. The greatest difficulty of the operation 
is, of course, one of transportation. If the round 
trip to and from places of occupation takes more 
than an hour and a half off the day and if the cost 
of such transportation is not fully covered by a re- 
duced rent, the wage-earner will be discouraged 
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from the outset. This difficulty seems to be par- 
ticularly great in the case of our Canadian cities 
which, being the product of the ubiquitous motor, 
have been allowed to spread over an enormous area. 
Moreover, there is a difficult evolutionary stage to 
be overcome in developing such satellite communi- 
ties, before the normal] public services, such as 
schools, shops and theatres have been built. In de- 
signing such communities it would be particularly 
important to insure that the neighbourhood unit 
should be “designed and equipped as such”. 
* * * 


ROM what has been said above it is quite clear 

that a lot of original thinking will have to be 
done in order to secure a sane approach to the whole 
problem of Canadian Housing. Who is to do this 
thinking? Are the architects (who should be in- 
ferested beyond any other section of the community) 
able to give a lead to the public? This is a chal- 
lenge to the architectural profession to escape from 
its humiliating servitude to the speculative builder 
and period decorator, to apply its artistic ability, 
which has been dormant for so many years, to mat- 
ters of national importance. Architecture in Canada 
is still in its infancy as an art. While the commer- 
cial artist has been able to express himself with 
freedom outside office hours and has produced a 
fine schoo] of painting, the architect has been un- 
able to express himself without an enlightened 
client. 


In all great periods of history architecture has 
been the mistress and director of the Arts. Here 
is an opportunity for the architect to re-establish 
his rightful place by forming the opinions and tastes 
of his client, the State, in advance. The problem, 
after all, is primarily one of Art; if the true pur- 
pose of Art is to express the form of our desires with 
absolute faithfulness, sincerity and vividness. Noth- 
ing but the imagination of the artist could re-capture 
for the community the rea] beauty as well as the 
real usefulness of city civilization, free from the 
shams of bourgeois decoration and the parochialism 
of municipal politics—and that, after all, is the 
whole problem. 


NE of the very first requirements must be to 
attach the proper personnel for the Housing 
Authority. As a preliminary step in this direction 
the organization of a competition in which a wide 
field of architects, planners and designers would 
be encouraged to take part would be of the greatest 
value. Such a competition should be sponsored by 
the State through the professional organizations, a 
large number of awards being offered to cover the 
cost of time and overhead for a great proportion of 
the competitors. The terms of the competition 
should be arranged so as to obtain the widest pos- 
sible survey of the ideas and conceptions of Cana- 
dian Housing, rather than the solution of one spe- 
cific problem; awards should be made for the value 
of the research as well as for the presentation of 
architectural forms. The material produced by this 
competition would be invaluable for a national pub- 
licity campaign, it would crystallize the at present 
nebulous conceptions of Canadian Housing, it would 
provide a great fund of data and original research 
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as a basis for the Housing Authority’s future activ- 
ity, and it would introduce to the Authority the field 
of personnel from which it must eventually draw. 


Critics will complain that this is another pro- 
crastination in the accomplishment of actual work; 
but let it be remembered that Housing, when it does 
begin, is likely to occupy us for several generations, 
and another six months of intensive preparatory 
work such as would be accomplished by the pro- 
posed competition would insure that the solution 
of the Housing problem would be well begun and 
so half done. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
for the future of Housing in Canada than that it 
should be allowed to drift into public works offices 
where there exists neither the urgent will nor the 
lively imagination to undertake a task of such enor- 
mous significance for the future of Canadians. 





THE CANADIAN AUTHORS MEET 


Expansive puppets percolate self-unction 

Beneath a portrait of the Prince of Wales. 

Miss Crotchet’s muse has somehow failed to function, 
Yet she’s a Poetess. Beaming, she sails, 


From group to chattering group, with such a dear, 
Victorian saintliness, as is her fashion, 

Greeting the other unknowns with a cheer— 
Virgins of sixty who still write of passion. 


The air is heavy with Canadian topics, 

And Carman, Lampman, Roberts, Campbell, Scott, 
Are measured for their faith and philanthropics, 
Their zeal for God and King, their earnest thought. 


The cakes are sweet, but sweeter is the feeling 
That one is mixing with the literati, 
It warms the old, and melts the most congealing; 
Really, it is a most delightful party. 


Shall] we go round the mulberry bush, or shal] 
We gather at the river, or shall we 

Appoint a poet laureate this Fall, 

Or shall we have another cup of tea? 


O Canada, O Canada, Oh, can 

A day go by without new authors springing 
To paint the native lily, and to plan 

More ways to set the selfsame welkin ringing? 


F. R. SCOTT. 
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LIBERALISM STOOPS TO CONQUER 


H. F. ANGUS 


cynical conspiracies to capture or retain -politi- 
cal power received some confirmation from the 
action of the Liberal candidates in British Colum- 
bia, who published large advertisements informing 
the electors that there were 50,000 Asiatics in the 


To sophisticated view that political parties are 


province and that the C.C.F. was pledged to extend . 


the franchise to them. “A vote for any C.C.F. can- 
didate is a vote to give the Chinaman and the 


Japanese the same voting right that you have.” | 


Against this enormity the Liberals undertook to pro- 
tect the state: “A vote for the Liberal candidate 
in your riding is a vote against Oriental enfranchise- 
ment. The Liberal Party is opposed to giving the 
Orientals the vote.” 


Of the 50,000 men, women and.children of Asiatic 
race in British Columbia, the proposal to enfran- 
chise those born in Canada who have British nation- 
ality and have reached the age of twenty-one years 
would probably not affect more than one thousand 
today and twelve thousand in the course of the next 
twenty-one years. An undertaking to continue to 
deprive this small number of their fellow citizens 
of political rights on grounds of race alone may 
seem a strange development of liberalism, incon- 
gruous on the lips of members of a party whose 
traditional strength lies in French-speaking Can- 
ada. But there are several possible explanations of 
this recent addition to the Liberal election promises. 


HE first hypothesis is that half a dozen grown- 

up men and their advisers have come to the 
conclusion that some political danger to Canada 
would be involved in giving the right to vote to a 
thousand Canadians of Oriental race in British Col- 
umbia in addition to the small number who now 
enjoy political rights because of war service. 


A second hypothesis is that the Liberal candi- 
dates were so strongly convinced that it was neces- 
sary for the welfare of Canada that they. should be 
returned to parliament that they were willing to 
sacrifice some minor scruples if there were some 
votes to be gained by so doing. Put in this: less 
selfish form, the second hypothesis seems. more 
plausible than the first and it is corroborated by 
the fact that no serious arguments were produced 
to show in what way the thousand new voters would 
affect Canadian life. ‘ 


However, there were votes to be gained at the 
expense of the C.C.F. only if one at least. of two 
assumptions were true. Of these the first was that 
an appreciable number of electors, who would other- 
wise vote for the C.C.F., were genuinely frightened 
by the prospect of that party securing a majority in 
the House of Commons and enfranchising a few 
hundred Canadians of Japanese and Chinese race. 
If this assumption were justified the C.C.F. vote in 
British Columbia somewhat underrates the strength 
of socialism in that province, since anti-Oriental 
socialists are presumed to have voted for the 
Liberals. ; 
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The second assumption is that a mass of anti- 
Oriental sentiment exists which would be gratified 
by any insult directed to men and women of Oriental 
race in Canada. It may have seemed good policy 
to appeal to this supposed obsession of certain 
electors even at the cost of tarnishing any shining 
spots which may remain on the shield of liberalism 
in the twentieth century, and bad policy to choose 


the moment of an election for reproving illiberal 


prejudices. 


HIS view that the appeal of the Liberals was 

' primarily emotional is supported by the sugges- 
tion of one enthusiast (not himself a candidate) 
that it was distasteful to white male Canadians to 
see their wives and daughters eyed by Orientals in 
street cars. It would be hard to make this sugges- 
tion into a rational argument. It could not apply 
to the disfranchisement of Canadian women of Asia- 
tic descent. A charge which, if true and if signifi- 
cant, might be an argument for extermination, steri- 
lization or deportation is no reason against enfran- 
chisement. Indeed, it should operate in the oppo- 
site direction, for anything which accelerates cul- 
tural assimilation will modify any special charac- 
teristics of Asiatic races and tend to soften the al- 
leged susceptibilities of other races. 


If this is the explanation of the novel trend of 
liberalism, it is possible to argue that it was justi- 
fied by results from the standpoint of the party, for 
Mr. King’s Right Bower was elected by a majority 
narrow enough to be interpreted as consisting of 
people who have morbid sensibilities where Orien- 
tals are concerned. And yet, with all respect for 
the winning card, one may grudge the price that 
was paid. 


HAT was that price?’ The innocent victims of 

this political discussion are a few hundred 
(and in the course of a decade will be a few thous- 
and) young men and women who are striving under 
circumstances of some difficulty to adapt themselves 
to the community in which fate, rather than their 
own choice, has thrown their lot. They are doing 
what we should do, and what we hope that our 
children would do in their place. In some degree 
their recognition as full citizens has been delayed. 
It is more significant that at an impressionable age 
they have been exposed to humiliation at the hands 
of the party which will rule Canada for the next 
five years. This experience is one more trial added 
to those which they have to face. It is not likely 
to make them better citizens. And it is important 
for British Columbia that they should be good citi- 
zens and loyal to Canada, for citizens of other races 
and their children must live side by side with them 
in the same community. 


Canadians of Asiatic race must think their fellow 
Canadians strange people; for they are taught at 
school: that self-respecting men will not bear taxa- 
tion without representation; they hear at church 
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that we should do unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us; and they read of a Libera! 
Canadian Senator assuring the nations of Europe 
that in Canada there are no oppressed minorities. 
Finally they see Liberal candidates ready to snatch 


a political victory by an appeal to illiberal feeling. 
They are entitled to one consolation: a substantial 
number (perhaps nearly all) of those who voted 


Liberal would probably have done so without the 
spur of race prejudice and an appeal whose yield in 
votes is demonstrably small is not very likely to be 
repeated. Indeed of the six candidates who embel- 
lished the advertisement with their photograph, 
four, to be changed to three should Mr. McGeer win 


on a recount, have been defeated. And in the 
Province as a whole the votes cast for the C.C.F. 
were more numerous than those cast for the Liberals. 








=n Exhibition of Paintings 


PEGI NICOL 


cance of this truly extraordinary exhibit with 

which the Art Gallery is celebrating the open- 
ing of the Margaret Eaton wing and the East Wing, 
for not only is the collection unique in Canada but 
rarely has it been surpassed on the continent. The 
galleries and private collectors of Europe and Am- 
erica have combined in lending the citizens of To- 
ronto one of the most representative exhibits they 
are ever likely to see. 


F cance of 1 are those who realize the signifi- 


The Venus and Adonis, by Titian, crowns the 
rest of the exhibition with glory. It seems to have 
in itself the source of all those beauties of the 
French painters of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Seurat must spring from the pearls in 
Venus’ hair; Cezanne is the cloth of colour around 
the shoulders of Adonis; Renoir chooses the figure 
to expound “form spinning in light—” and Segonzac 
is the thick impasto, the flesh of the painting itself. 


The greatest surprise is Picasso’s Les Deux 
Soeurs. The Art Primers and their photographs 
have made us mistake the female colossi for violent, 
exaggerated volumes, vehicles for grotesquely ex- 
panded forms with hands like lobster claws. This 
pastel is painted in pinks and greys and, surprising- 
ly, is not queer, but wistful. These two, relaxed, 
sit in ideal feminine quietude. The first woman 
trims centre canvas, cutting the pale air with her 
profile, and rests her bite-like hands in a massive, 
receptive lap. The other is docile with the subordin- 
ate role of holding background space in sight. There 
is no nervous disturbance, nothing but peace by 
volume rather than energy by line, as found in the 
earlier Picasso pictures. 


HE common designs in rugs, textiles and posters 

make a preparation for the first impression of 
Bracque, the greatest of the Abstractionists. But 
Les Grosse Pommes is mild and gentle, entirely lack- 
ing the ferocity of his earlier works. Actually it is, 
not a true abstraction but a purified still life. The 
purple circle is a plate; it rests on a sienna oblong 
which is the crystallized shadow of a table. A yel- 
low apple lies on the plate, while two others have 
escaped into the pinkish air. This is the eye for an 
ear and ear for a pear, or the part fruit, part violin, 
part viscera school of painting that has been ab- 
sorbed into modern industrial design. 


The importance of Segonzac is his behaviour with 
paint. He treats it as a painter likes it best to be 
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treated. Unlike Seurat, who paints upward from 
the surface of the canvas, giving the vibration and 
glitter of porcelain, he must get right underneath 
and work in the very materia] stuff of colour itself. 
In Pont de Joinville he unearths colours so fragile 
that they might be compared to odours which dis- 
sipate into thin, fragrant essence. He sets free the 
elements which compose the tender, crocus colours 
of his painting. 

But there are many other painters whose import- 
ance and beauty must not be neglected, although 
there is not space for them here. A Utrillo, a Monet, 
a Matisse, an example of every French development 
of the last hundred years, is hung on the walls of 
the Leonard Rotunda and the new East Gallery. 


T this celebration the young or new Britannic 

artist controls a section. The Paul Nash from 
the Canadian War Memorial collection is still his 
greatest work; the material of war as still life— 
devoid of emotion. 

With child art rampant in the land, unequivocally 
showing the way to adult painters, it is reassuring 
to find a link between the two. In Christopher 
Wood’s Boat Building the child is evident in the di- 
rectness of the forms, telling at once without fuss 
the interest they held for the artist. Maturity is 
manifest in the intellectual refinement of the colour 
which is tertiary and plain. The new wood of a new 
boat is the theme of this picture. The exposed ribs 
and the twisted planks form a band which bends 
across the foreground, a silvery corn colour. This 
band is broken by the black, crumpled figure of an 
old woman carrying faggots. Other old bodies 
crouch in the doorway of a grey, bare building. 

HIS gentle seaside is a contrast to the sparkle- 

in-the-mind effect of Wadsworth’s enamelled 
naval thoughts in a picture called The Beach. In 
rich, smooth, hard oil, the artist has first made a 
beach, a sea and a sky. Then with the elements of 
things found on beaches, he has proceeded to make 
an arrangement to amuse himself. The whole at- 
mosphere is defined geometrically. Poles, with pre- 
cise pennants topping them, are strung together; 
there is a ship on the sea and buoys lie upon the 
sand; here and there, strategically poised, is a gull. 
It is a surrealistic dream, planned crisply and rea- 
sonably. 

A magnificent assembly of Old Masters and a 
competent selection of Canadian paintings make up 
the remainder of the exhibition. 
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VIOLENCE? -- The Ethics of Revolution 


GEORGE A. COE 


our middle classes something like a revolu- 

tion in ethical thinking has begun. For a 
conviction is freely expressed that human relations 
and institutions which have long commanded our 
conscientious loyalty are no longer valid even at 
points that we have regarded as ethically crucial. 
Conventional justice is not just; conventional kind- 
ness is unkind; conventional democracy is undemo- 
cratic; conventional] freedom is disguised subjec- 
tion; conventional equality is a hollow shell. So it 
is proclaimed; yet few of these disturbed consciences 
seem to be ready for any kind of action that gives 
promise of reversing the present ways of society. 
In the words of evangelicalism, there is conviction 
of sin, but not repentance unto salvation. 


Moreover, those who prima facie agree upon 2 
revolutionary ethical goal are in discord as to the 
appropriate revolutionary process. The grounds of 
this disagreement are declared to be, and they prob- 
ably are, profoundly ethical. In any case, party 
lines are being formed, shibboleths adopted, socially 
rending emotions awakened, and action postponed. 
The apparent pivot of this antagonism is the concept 
of violence. On the one hand, we behold men and 
women who are ethical idealists (for they cannot 
possibly be accused of materialistic or sensualistic 
views of life) willing to participate in a violent 
struggle for power if violence should seem to be 
necessary and likely to succeed; on the other hand, 
starting from what is apparently the same hope for 
society, other would-be revolutionists are engaged 
in a veritable cult of non-violence. Their convic- 
tion has religious intensity and all-consuming fer- 
vor, and with most of them abstinence from violence 
is taken to be a requirement of their religious faith. 

How is it that the same regard: for human life. 
and the same reverence for religious ideals create 
both this all-consuming inner drive and this pro- 
found inhibition of the same drive? And, in general, 
the ethical necessity of a revolutionary goal]. being 
granted, how shall we approach the ethics of the 
revolutionary process? Let us assume, with these 
aggressive-minded liberals, that the capitalist econo- 
mic order, with its political and military organ, the 


A MONG the more liberal-minded members of 


modern nationalist state, ought to be replaced by a, 
socialized order in which no one shall.be able,. by. 


means of private wealth, to command or restrict 


another who lacks wealth. Let us assume that our. 


economic and political goal is the distributed rich- 


ness of life that only a classless society makes pos-. 
sible. This implies that we commit ourselves, as an. 


ethical] imperative, to the tranfer of power from the 
present ruling class to the victims of class rule. 


We are required to deal with power in the concrete,. 


not merely with the inner life of ideas and attitudes. 
Does this assumed imperative carry with it any im- 
plications as to how and when this transfer of power 
should be attempted? Or, must the proprieties at 
this point be determined wholly from outside the 
situation that is to be controlled? 
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N their essays towards an ethics of revolution the 

advocates of non-violence employ a deductive 
method of argument from premises that were orig- 
inally formulated in entire unconsciousness that a 
whole economico-political order might need to be 
deliberately cast aside in favor of another—of an- 
other, indeed, that is unprecedented. On the other 
hand, those who believe that even an idealistic ethic 
might obligate us to the use of violence are more 
given to reasoning directly from contemporary ex- 
perience with one or another social order. Here, 
surely, lies a partial explanation of the disagree- 
ment between these two sets of idealists. One group, 
more under the control of inherited valuations, does 
not find in them a justification for a proposed new 
type of action; the other group, more under the con- 
trol of valuations that arise freshly and de novo, 
is less inhibited. 


But this is only a preliminary part of the explana- 
tion. We must inquire also into the specific dif- 
ference between the two policies. Just where is the 
fork in the road? That is, what is the concrete act 
that has in it just too much of something called 
violence? The answer is difficult; for, so little are 
we accustomed to either rapid changes or profound 
changes in the socia] order that now, when changes 
both deep and rapid loom before us, we have neither 
agreed-upon vocabulary nor agreed-upon concepts 
with which to confer understandingly with one an- 
other. What, for example, is meant by the word 
“revolution,” which appears at the head of this 
article? To some persons it means marching armies 
and bloodshed; but others employ it also to desig- 
nate the social attitude of the pacific Jesus. Similar 
ambiguities attach to almost every index, or key- 
term that the controversy employs. “War”, “peace”, 
“pacifism”, “violence”, “non-violence”, ‘‘democracy”, 
“liberal”, “radical”, “freedom”, “evolutionary”, 
“class-conflict”, “law and order”—each of these is 
used in two or more senses. No wonder that minds 
do not meet. And, as if this did not create suf- 
ficient difficulty, intelligible converse is hindered 
by the intense and often opposite emotions that these 
very terms awaken. 


The antagonism between these friends of revolu- 
tion, though verbally simple, may not be simple in 
any other respect. Indéed, not only have the pos- 
sibly contradictory ethical assumptions not been 
made clear; even the facts that give meaning to the 
issue have not been faced together by the two par- 
ties. Earnest men are debating an undefined ques- 
tion, and ethical decisiveness is sought without 
assimilating the pertinent ethical data. For, first 
of all, the nature of violence—the kind of violence 
that is the turning point of an ethical issue—has 
not been objectively determined. The most common 
use of the term makes it denote compulsion of a 
human being by mechanical force or by the threat 
thereof. Yet it should be obvious that some coercion 
of this sort is good, some bad. We protect children 
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against themselves—adults, too—by using mechani- 
cal force. upon them. -A considerable part of the 
work of the police is of this kind. We should regard 
as moral dereliction any failure on our part forcibly 
to prevent many kinds of accident and of misdeed. 
Men must be restrained from certain ways of injur- 
ing others. Dangerous men must-be restrained at 
any unavoidable cost to themselves. i 


The principle here summarily assumed implies 
no defence of present police methods, no theory of 
penology, no definition of the conditions that justify 
this or that degree of mechanical compulsion. The 
point is that, unless we accept the standpoint of 
philosophical anarchism, violence in the sense of 
mechanical coercion has no uniform ethical quality 
even when life is at stake. Indeed, violence unto 
death is in one instance universally approved, name- 
ly, the sacrifice of one’s life for a great cause. Even 
the “non-violent” Mr. Gandhi planned only a few 
years ago to starve himself to death as a tactical 
measure. Rather oddly, it seems, some American 
admirers of this great man, by indiscriminate con- 
demnation of violence, unwittingly strike at him 
whom they think they are following. The split in 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation either assumed this 
careless conventional concept of violence or else 
left the ground of the controversy obscure. In view 
of the adherence of both the parties to the police 
factor in government as against pure anarchism, 
it is fair to assume that the parting of the ways 
was not where mechanical coercion begins, but at 
some other point which to this day remains misty. 


EVER, as far as I have discovered, have the 

protagonists of “non-violence” made a clear 
exposition of the kind of conduct from which they 
recoil. The only public attempt at such exposition 
appears to be that of Richard B. Gregg in his book, 
“The Power of Non-Violence”. Here are his words: 
“Violence is an act, motive, thought, active feeling, 
or outwardly directed attitude which is divisive in 
nature or result in respect to emotions or inner at- 
titude; that is to say, inconsistent with spiritual 
unity.” This formula is headed in a hopeful. direc- 
tion, it seems to me. Yet, as Gregg himself frankly 
admits, as a definition it does not quite arrive. 
Spiritual disunity at a given point or moment might 
be the surest or the shortest route to unity in the 
long run. Jesus appears to have thought so. Fur- 


ther, differences of depth must be recognized. We 


might have to choose between a wide but shallow 
harmony on the one hand, and a deep but restricted 
fellowship on the other. Moreover, the formula 
gives no hint as to the kind of conduct that either 
furthers or hinders spiritual unity. In short, the 
controversy over violence is enveloped in a mental 
fog. Something within the fog, doubtless something 
of great importance, awakens contrary emotions; 


but we are not likely to understand these emotions: 


unless we understand the fog itself. 


What, then, is the unavowed because unrecog- 
nized source of this disagreement among ethical 
idealists? The answer is that there is an area of 
present and past fact and experience which the two 
parties value differently. The real fork in the road 
is not some method of conducting ‘a revolution, but 
attitudes antecedent to the entire revolutionary pur- 
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pose. It is necessary to point out that the assumed 
possibility of a. transition in conduct from non- 
violence to violence does not exist in fact, but only 
in imagination. We might increase or decrease one 
or another sort of violence that we already practice, 
but beyond this our alternatives do not go. This 
is true, whatever meaning, now recognized or im- 
plied, is given to the term ‘‘violence”. It is true 
because the society that is we ourselves is violent 
in all the bad as well as good senses of this term. 
It is true because each of us individually depends 
for his daily sustenance upon these various kinds 
of violence. It is true because each of us accepts 
life upon these conditions. Surely no argument is 
needed to prove that existing society is violent in 
the worst sense even when what is called “peace” 
prevails. One need not even insist that armies and 
navies are present incarnations of violence; for the 
economic processes through which the most peace- 
minded of us is fed, clothed, housed, educated, and 
otherwise made to. be what he is, include coercion 
by want, fear, and mechanical means even unto 
death. 


An aspect of this situation that is inadvertently 
evaded when “violence” is given its usual meaning 
is the thwarting of physical, mental, and moral 
growth. If there is any sort of violence to which a 
constant moral quality attaches, this is it. But an 
enormous amount of it is included in the cost of our 
goods and privileges, whether or not we are pacifists 
or revolutionists of any stripe. As consumers we 
pay the profit that is made out of depressed person- 
alities, and as producers we build and maintain 
the system. I participate in the worst sort of vio- 
lence in my present daily conduct, then. I may hate 
violence; I may cry to God to deliver me from this 
dead body; I may not be guilty before him or before 
my conscience; yet the objective entanglement, the 
relation of cause-and-effect, remains. I cannot: 
escape it by restricting my purchases, nor by re- 
fusing to produce, unless I retire into utter isolation, 
or find a route to some other planet. At present, 
death is the only release. 


HIS factual view of what we now are and are 

doing is essential to concreteness in any en- 
deavor to find an ethically justified mode of social] 
reconstruction. We who, against our desire and 
yearning, are making wholesale violence profitable 
must now consider how we can reduce this, our 
violence, as much and as rapidly as possible. None 
of us ever will begin to be violent; we are so al- 
ready. If any pacifist thinks that we are now at 
peace even internationally, he has a thin and me- 
chanical notion of what peace is. War, in a psycho- 
logical and ethical sense, does not begin with a 
declaration of hostilities and the pulling of triggers; 
it is present in the conduct that leads up to these 
things. The declaration of war and the explosion 
of gunpowder are a culmination, not the beginning. 
If, further, any devotee of peace fancies that by re-. 
fusing to bear arms he can be non-violent, he 
“neakes, like John a-dreams, unpregnant of his 
cause”. Not only is he already using violence in 
his daily conduct; his very efforts after peace fur- 
ther ‘employ the same old economic process.. He can-. 
not otherwise carry. on his agitation against war. 
Further, being a citizen as well as a consumer, he 
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participates in the violence of the modern state, 
which is the political and military organization of 
our violent economic order. He votes, accepts the 
advantages of citizenship, pays for the entire round 
of civil and military functions. 


To this situation the protagonists of “non-vio- 
lence” react in one way, their opponents in another. 
At the risk of over-simplification (for there are 
several varieties on each side of the fence), it may 
be said that in the presence of the all-pervasive sick- 
ness of society one person fills his mind with the 
thought of health, while another saturates his mind 
with the facts of the situation. Both these persons 
may recognize the same evils in our social system, 
give them the same name, and look towards the same 
future health, yet relate themselves to the system 
here and now in opposite ways. The first will be- 
lieve that he has the remedy within himself; the 
other will seek it outside himself. An apriori method 
is likely to characterize the ethical thinking of one, 
an empirical method the thinking of the other. Hence, 
ethical conviction and devotion may become for one 
a refuge from actuality, but for another a terrible 
plunge into the actual. Both may be deeply re- 
ligious about it all; but one is likely to focus the 
light and the glow of consecration upon the main- 
tenance of one or another sort of purity, while the 
other thinks that the main concern of religion with 
the social situation is to get done as effectively and 
as quickly as possible what needs to be done. Thus 
it is that the very same historic religion has become, 
on the one hand, an overwhelming socia] inhibition, 
and on the other hand, an overwhelming social im- 
pulsion. 


This is the genera] scheme into which the con- 
troversy over violence falls. Within it each of us 
would-be revolutionists classifies himself by recog- 
nizing or failing to recognize his own present par- 
ticipation (in the sense of being a partial cause) 
in the very violence that he deplores. None of us 
is a white-winged angel flying to the rescue of 
smudged mortals. We are parts of a historic pro- 
cess in which each and every man shares in the 
defects of his time. The best that good-will can do 
with this phase of ourselves jis, recognizing the ac- 
tuality, to turn our imperfections against them- 
selves; in this instance, to make the utmost use of 
any kind of power we have to réduce violence to 
personalities as much and as fast as possible. Our 
methods, granted that a revolution is ethically im- 
perative, are to be tested by their probable effec- 
tiveness. 


HIS does not open the sluice-gates, however. For 
we have few data for determining the probable 


effectiveness of any revolutionary measures that are. 
Gregg, already cited, 


applicable in our situation. 
has proved that non-violent resistance (which is to 


be distinguished from passive resistance) has played’ 


a significant part in. reducing or rectifying injus- 
tices of some sorts. He had adduced good psycho- 
logical ground for believing that this method of 


dealing with conflicts can be fruitfully extended.. 


But he has not shown either that it’ would avail to 
overthrow a whole politico-economic system, nor that 
it'could instal 'a‘new system, nor how long it would 
be reasonable to endure our present violence while 
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waiting for non-violent methods to ripen, nor that 
there is any ground for expecting the greater issue 
to take this form. On the other hand, Louis Adamic, 
in his book, “Dynamite”, tells how organized labor 
has again and again secured attention from em- 
ployers, and bettered its position, by illegal physical 
coercion. But, again, these are at-most, skirmishes ; 
they do not show what will be effective in the major 
actions of revolution. Further, the advocates of 
non-violence justly point out that violence tends to 
beget violence. The war that was to end war has 
put the whole world into a warlike mood. On the 
other hand, there has been insufficient attention 
to the fact that day-by-day capitalistic violence, 
when it is profitable, likewise leads on to more and 
worse conduct of the same kind. We need, in short, 
a scientific and historical study of the results that 
various kinds of coercion produce in various kinds 
of situations. At present we have not the knowledge 
necessary for foresight in such matters. If we go 
forward at all it will be by experimentation of the 
“trial and error” sort. 


Some pacifist writers have started upon what, 
if it is not a new tack, is at least a modification of 
their argument. They labor to show, with consid- 
erable detail, that conditions in the western nations 
are so different from those that prevailed in Russia 
at the time of the Bolshevik revolution that methods 
that worked there would not succeed with us. This 
approach to the question of policy seems to make 
probable efficiency the test of any proposed revolu- 
tionary process. If this test really is acceptable to 
pacifists, there is no reason why the breach between 
them and their fellow revolutionists who are ethical. 
idealists might not be closed. Both would then take 
the ground that whatever, on the whole, and in the 
long run, reduces the amount of violence to per- 
sonality is justified thereby and becomes an obli- 
gation. 


But. some will say, “I will not employ violence 
upon even one person for the sake of reducing the 
violence now done to millions of persons.” Pacifists 
of this kind seem to think it proper to “let conse- 
quences take care of themselves”. Further, the 
moral significance of “more or less” as applied to 
violence, is denied. Violence to one would be as 
evil, it seems, as violence-to a million.. The ground 
of this attitude is set forth as the sacredness of per- 
sonality, or the duty of respecting personality even 
in'an enemy. Here is a sort of ‘‘last stand” for many: 
who regard themselves as fundamentally revolution- 
ary. They rely solely upon education and parlia- 
mentary measures; and economic pressure, because 
a step beyond these, they think, would invade the 
sacred precincts of somebody’s personality. This 
reasoning, however, does not quite face the concrete 
alternatives. The question is this: How can I prac- 
tice respect for the personality of one who is re-' 
pressing personality in others? The answer seems 
to be: By giving him opportunity for a voluntary 
change of conduct, and by arousing as far as pos- 
sible incentives therefor. But to say that, because 
of respect for him, one must permit him to continue 
his destructive conduct when one could stop it— 
well, this would suggest that one is ethically nude 
without knowing it—innocent, like’ Adam and Eve. 
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Canada’s Institutional Pere Tanguy 


G. CAMPBELL McINNES 


the men who were later to become the Group 

of Seven, and their kindred painters, had 
been busy for the past seven years revolutionizing 
Canadian Art; or more properly, in creating for the 
first time a vigorous native Canadian Art. 


Their work being directly opposed to the estab- 
lished artistic order, and to the carefully fostered 
appreciation of it which the intelligensia had cul- 
tivated, it was in the nature of things that they 
should receive more kicks than halfpence. To create 
work which is outside the scope of the “artistic” 
public’s scale of derivative aesthetic values has al- 
ways been lése-majesté—since the High Renaissance 
at any rate—for it robs those people of their ability 
to discuss art with what appears to them to be intel- 
ligence and understanding. 


A T the time of Tom Thomson’s death in 1917, 


Seven years later, this new and virile art, with 
its bold sense of design and its feeling for color, 
burst upon the world at Wembley and was greeted 
with an enthusiasm that was equalled the following 
year and again at Paris in 1927. Since then it has 
broadened its base, it has permeated every corner 
of Canadian life and influenced to a greater or less 
degree the great majority of the present generation 
of painters; it has put Canada on the map artistic- 
ally and has rescued Canadian art and artists from 
the dulling, sterilising influence of a slavish and 
atrophied academicism. 


How was this seeming miracle accomplished? It 
is a truism that great artists are always ahead of 
their contemporaries; they paint for the future, and 
their work, to an eye which has laboriously accus- 
tomed itself to something else, naturally takes on 
all the ugliness and undesirableness of a revolution 
that threatens to undermine the eye’s complacency. 
The public and the officia] institutions are invari- 
ably (since art ceased to be the upsurge of a uni- 
versal urge to self-expression) from 20 to 30 years 
behind the artists. 


NE has to travel no farther back than the 19th 
century to see a case in point. Delacroix, who 
died in 1868, was being hailed as a master a decade 
later when Cézanne’s canvases were being sought 
by slashers; Cézanne, who died obscurely in Prov- 
ence in 1906 is today acclaimed as the “father” of 
modern painting, while in 1935 the majority “can’t 
understand”, say, the Nashes or Permeke, and think 
their work is “ugly”. It was natural, then, that ar- 
tistic Canada of 1914 should take an intensely belli- 
gerent attitude. Moreover, its artists were under 
the spell of the fuzzy and emasculated effusions of 
the Barbizon School, or saw their native land 
through the eyes of a host of Mauves, Bosbooms and 
Weissenbruchs. The critics agreed with them, and 
so did most of the official bodies. 


But even as the group of hard working and fear- 
less men who were painting in Paris during the 
eighties, found in Pére Tanguy a staunch friend and 
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ally, so these pioneers of modern Canadian painting 
found amidst the rain of ignorant and partisan 
abuse, a staunch friend who believed in them. That 
friend was the National Gallery of Canada, and the 
importance of this body’s refusal to act on any other 
than a truly national basis, or to pander to local 
and sectional intergsts, cannot be overestimated; 
while, unlike Pére Tanguy, it bore the stamp of of- 
ficialdom, which gave the intelligentsia pause. 


The core of the matter is, of course, perfectly 
simple. The Gallery was and is run by men of 
genuine sensibility who recognize good art when 
they see it. It is impossible to level against men 
who, with a ridiculously small grant, have gathered 
together one of the finest of the smaller Italian Re- 
naissance collections in the world, the charge of 
lacking artistic perception or being a prey to par- 
tisanship—as the dissatisfied group who made this 
contemptible accusation in 1932 found to their cost. 


HEN the history of the beginnings of Canadian 

art comes to be set down, the name of the Na- 
tional Gallery will be writ large across its pages as 
a national body, which saw in terms of the future 
and of Canada as a whole, which saw the strivings 
of a group of gifted and earnest men, recognized 
their value and encouraged them. But though this 
will rank high in the list of the Gallery’s achieve- 
ments, it is in reality but a small, and one might 
almost say an incidental, part of the continuous and 
valuable work which, under great handicaps, it is 
doing for Canadian art, and the future of art in 
general and its appreciation in Canada. 


The most important of the Gallery’s many activi- 
ties is keeping loan exhibitions of Canadian and 
foreign art continually on the move, from Halifax 
to Vancouver. The building at Ottawa is a vast 
clearing house through which pictures are continu- 
ally moving on their way to and from the remotest 
parts of the Dominion. Parallel with this the Gal- 
lery has a series of printed lectures complete with 
slides and reproductions which it sends out to 
teachers and students, and it arranges personal lec- 
ture tours by prominent Canadian and foreign ar- 
tists and critics. 


By this means the general public is enabled to 
see at first hand what is going on in their own coun- 
try, to realize that their own people about them are 
actively engaged in painting, and to make the ac- 
quaintance of contemporary work abroad. During 
a recent year, loan exhibitions were held at St. John, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Fort William, Hamilton. 
Kingston, Guelph, London, Orillia, Stratford, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Vancouver. 


- What should be the normal activities of any gal- 
lery, suchas the printing of reproductions, the run- 
ning of a print library and a reference library, and 
classes for children are also vigorously pursued; 
though in the last case the Gallery is, in many re- 
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spects, only on the threshold of work of the type 
which has for some years been so unselfishly and 
successfully carried on by Mr. Arthur Lismer in 
Toronto. As to their permanent collection, it is gen- 
erally admitted that the Gallery has the finest rep- 
resentative showing of Canadian art in existence, 
while its Old Master Collection is recognized as one 
of the best in North America. No less than three 
of its Italian paintings were sought by the organ- 
izers of the Italian exhibition at Burlington House 
in 1930. 


HE results of all this are to be seen in the en- 
couragement of Canadian art, in the rising up of 
new and the extension of old galleries, in the growth 
of public interest, and in the high opinion of the 
Gallery and its work held by such visiting experts 
as Sir Henry Miers and Prof. W. G. Constable. Art 
since the Gallery elected to uphold it against par- 
tisanship, has become news. A glance through the 
papers at the time of the Wembley Exhibition, of the 
fracas between the R.C.A. and the Group of Seven, 
or of the more recent “manifesto” by the “Group of 
118”, proves that beyond all doubt. And when art 
is news, that is a healthy sign. Further, manufac- 
turers and big stores are at last realizing that artists 
can play an important part in the commercial world, 
and are employing them in increasing numbers. It 
is encouraging that most of them preserve, toward 
their new work, a more honest and less material at- 
titude than that which is characteristic of those who 
paint commission portraits. 


In the face of all this, it is instructive and amus- 
ing, were it not so disgraceful, to turn to the handi- 
caps under which the Gallery is working. Apart 
from the smallness of its grant, which even in the 
best years did not equa] lc per person per annum, 
and at present is in the vicinity of $30,000, the Gal- 
lery and its priceless possessions are not even prop- 
erly housed. To point this out, I can do no better 
than quote Prof. W. G. Constable’s pungent report, 
issued in 1933, since when nothing has been done: 


‘* ... Provision of a new and properly equipped 


building for the National Gallery is an essential. For 
the present building there is nothing to be said. Its 
remoteness from the centre of the city deprives it of 

. Visitors; and its lack of achitectural independ- 
ence detracts from the prestige of the Gallery ... 
making hanging and organization of exhibitions dif- 
ficult, aud creates difficulties in guarding. The build- 
ings are not properly fireproof; and the necessity of 
using a large number of wooden screens increases the 
risk. In the event of fire its isolation would be dif- 
ficult, and speedy removal of the works of art almost 
impossible. Only two of the galleries have .. . satis- 
factory lighting; and there is no means of controlling 
and regulating the humidity. . . . Above all, even the 
amount of accommodation is too small. Even the 
existing collections cannot be shown properly. The 
present office accommodation is inconvenient and in- 
adequate; and the lack of space for storerooms and 
workshops is lamentable, seriously hampering the ac- 
tivity of the Gallery in connection with exhibitions. 
The foregoing remarks take no account of another 
fact—that by no possibility can the Canadian War 
Memorial group of paintings and sculpture be exhib- 
ited, or even made accessible... . In short, every 
consideration of safety and propriety calls for the 
provision of a new building.’’ 


D gpee the Gallery should even be expected to exist 
under such conditions is ridiculous, and for it 
to expand at all is impossible. With the advent of 
the new government, it is to be hoped that something 
will be done. If the word liberal means anything in 
relation to the arts it will be done. In any case it 
may occur to someone that the expenditure of a few 
extra dollars on something which will proclaim us 
to posterity even after we have eased paying off the 
interest on abandoned radials, and ornate and expen- 
sive buildings, would not be amiss. If so, we shall 
expect to see this grotesquely unnecessary situation 
rectified, and the institution which has done more 
than any other official body for art in Canada given 
a new and worthy home. ol 
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Advent 


JOHN LAWN 


remote as the apathetic warmth of the anthracite 

coals. The Jakes sat about the chill grate await- 
ing the arrival that would satisfy their heavy-eyed 
anticipation and send them creaking up the stair 
treads on their way to bed: 

Mary, spare and eczemic of flesh, with many ill- 
arranged teeth that lent her a rabbit-like look of 
fright, stirred her cramped torso and leaned towards 
the fire. 

“The time, Harry?” 

‘ “The time...” Harry, who bore his sister a 
startling and grotesque resemblance, flexed his arm 
to uncover his wrist watch and turned the dial to- 
wards ‘the light. “Just ninety seconds to half past 
eleven.” 

Harriet’s stern composure dissolved into a frown 
of irritation at his precise accents. She, alone of 
the four, bore traces of what might have been a 
sober beauty many years ago and she was all the 
more conscious of this lack in her companions. For 
the Jakes were a homely lot with their thick fea- 
tures and awkward limbs bequeathed by an ancestor 
who had crossed the channel with the Hanoverians. 
Too, the knowledge that they were unprepossessing 
had coloured their outlook, since they were ill-tem- 
pered and nervous, although at heart a kind. and 
sensitive people. Humphrey, who was cousin ger- 
man to the others, would. occasionally try to dissi- 
pate this unhappy circumstance by striking attitudes 
in a gentlemanly, Restoration sort of way. 


S LEEP was as remote as the December stars, as 


OW he arose and said he would pour himself a 

drink; Harriet thought she would have one, too. 

Mary puckered. her forehead. 

“Oh, you don’t want to be smelling of liquor !” 

Her cousin sank back from the half-rise he had 
made and locked troubled. 

“Nonsense,” said Harriet, pulling the tray and 
decanter towards her. ‘‘I dare say she drinks her- 
self. They all learn nowadays. Probably she’ll be 
glad to have a drink herself when she comes in.” 

Harry brightened. “D’you think so?” 

“Why not? You don’t have parties without some- 
thing to drink these days.” — 

“That’s right,” Mary nodded. 
know.” 

They sat thinking this over in quizzical silence, 
Humphrey and Harriet warming their glasses in 
their palms. 

“Fair, do you suppose, like her mother. . 

Mary stared down at her raw-knuckled hands. 
‘Tt was beautiful, wasn’t it. Like honey .. .” 

Harriet agreed abruptly. “Her hair, yes. I could 
never understand how Frank caught her.” 

“He wasn’t a bad looking chap,” Humphrey ob- 
jected. “An improvement on the rest of us, any- 
way.” 

“T thought they made quite a handsome couple 
at the church. Frank was really distinguished in 


“Cocktails, you 
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a way. People used to say he carried himself like _ - 
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a Caesar. You remember that nose he had . 
Mary looked at them anxiously. 
“He was the pick of us,” Harriet admitted... 
“Of course she’ll probably look like her mother. 
You know that picture they sent us on her fourth 
birthday? Well, her hair looked fair in that.” 

ARRY poked at the ice in his glass. “Don’t you 

think it’s going to be pretty dull for her here?” 

Harriet twitched her broad shoulders. “I don’t 
see why. She’ll meet lots of people at the Univers- 
ity and we’ll let her entertain as much as she likes.” 

“Won't it be heavenly,” Mary sighed. 

Harry rose and began to walk about the room.. 
“Don’t you think it’s time we spent some money on 
the house? It all looks... well... dowdy, to 
me. ” 

“We've done over the bedroom.” 

“That paper was sixty-five cents a roll,” “Mary 
told them. 

_ “She can’t do her entertaining in her bedroom.” 
ne 

“Humphrey’s right,” Harriet said. 
would depress her in no time.” 

They all looked around the solemn, beidermeier 
drawing-room. It embraced three sofas and their 
complementary consol tables, and strewn amongst 
them were many squat hassocks, so like costive little 
pug dogs that a wheeze from their cotton filled in- 
sides would have astonished no one. Steel engrav- 
ings glowered from the green papered walls. 

“What colour were her mother’s eyes?” Harriet 
asked. 

“Blue, dark blue,” Mary said quickly. “Don’t 
you remember when Frank first told us about her, 
he said her eyes were like larkspurs? My, she was 

a picture, wasn’t she .. .” 

“If her eyes are like her mother’s she’ll need 
some chaperoning,” Humphrey announced. 

“Humphrey’ll have to look over all her. young 
men,” said Mary, looking at him with affectionate 
pride. Humphrey smiled in the memory of his queasy 
chivalries and ran his fingers through his forelock. 


44Q9 OU won't go to bed at nine any more, Mary.” 

“I shan’t care,” she said recklessly. “By 
the way, what about her clothes? Do you suppose 
she’d like me to make her some?” 

‘“‘Not with gilt buttons and green velvet appli- 
quéd all over them,” Harriet told her. 

“Oh, Harriet! I’ll get Vogue and let her choose 
her own patterns. My, if I’d only known her size 
I’d have something ready for her when she came. 
What size do you suppose she is?” 

“Her mother was a mighty small woman,” Hum- 
phrey said. 

“With the tiniest hands and feet .. .” 

“What time is it, Harry?” 

He examined his watch carefully. “Just... 
about .. . ten to twelve. She should be here any 
time. Don’t you think someone should have met 
her?” 

“She was very insistent . . . 


“This room 
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Harriet put down her glass. “Girls are pretty 
self-sufficient nowadays.” 

“That’s right,” Humphrey agreed. 

They sat in a silence so intent that they might 
have been praying. Humphrey was on his feet and 
first into the hall when the thin tinkle of the bell 
sounded from the depths of the house. Mary started 
after him but Harriet motioned her back. 

“She’ll be tired and we don’t want to excite her.” 


UMPHREY’S voice boomed and fell and there 

was the sound of suitcases being placed on the 
floor. They heard a level, strong voice. ‘‘No, I took 
a streetcar. I thought I should get used to your 
system as soon as possible.” 

Harriet and Harry shared a wary glance. 

Humphrey ushered her in. She stood in the door- 
way, smiling self-containedly, her eyes opaque be- 
hind heavy glasses. She had thrown back her wool- 
len coat, showing a dress with brown velvet appli- 
quéd around the neck. 

Mary pressed her hands tightly together then 
let them loosen wearily in her lap. 

Harriet, as she rose to greet her niece, thought 
inconsequently of the frippery charm of the bed- 
room they had prepared for her. She stifled a 
twinge of hysteria and kissed the young woman. 
For a suspended moment the room was thick and 
sour with their disappointment, then Harry stepped 
forward. 

“T’ll be damned,” he exclaimed, and there was a 
certain affection in his voice. “I’d know you were 
a Jakes the moment I saw you.” 
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IN DEFENCE OF HERESY 
Editor. 
Canadian Forum: 
‘*But this I know, whether the one true light 
‘‘Kindle to flame or wrath consume me quite, 
‘One glimpse of it within the Tabernacle caught 
‘‘Better than in the temple lost outright.’’ 

So might Mr. Aberhart answer to his detractors in the 
temple of Orthodox Economics. But, indeed, the ecritie of 
orthodox teaching is in a happy position. He may be all 
wrong; he may be all wet; but no matter how ludicrously 
‘wrong or soddenly wet he be, his observations must appear 
luminous in the impenetrable darkness through which ortho- 
doxy stumbles and blunders. 

Its record of recent years has been unique. It has been 
100% wrong, 100% of the time. One prominent economist 
with a vast statistical organization behind him has been 
thumping the table twice yearly for the past four years 
and staking his sacred reputation that a new boom would 
be under way inside of six months. He, and others of the 
type, are still doing it, oblivious of the fact that these 
Babblesome Windstitutes have no more reputation left than 
a painted lady in the court of Queen Victoria. 

Now, Mr. Aberhart’s economics are refreshing. His 
processing tax, precariously balanced on a revolving Veloc- 
ity of Circulation, like a ball on the nose of a performing 
seal, simply does not make sense. But must it make sense? 
MR. ABERHART IS IN OFFICE. Had he, on the election 
platform, gone into the technical details of monetary reform 
with the painfully ponderous exactitude of a college pro- 
fessor he might have earned a chair for himself teaching 
The New Economics in the University of Toronto, but he 
never would have been Premier of Alberta. The first end 
to be attained was to get into power; the means to that 
end seem to have been completely effective. What he will 
do, now that he is in office, is a matter for interesting 
speculation, but it is safe to infer that a man who has 
brains enough not to confuse the means with the end in 
attaining his first objective, will go some way toward 
achieving his second, i.e., economic security for the masses 
in Alberta. 

Mr. Aberhart believes that power-driven machinery is 
displacing labor. No, say the economists. History shows 
that men have always been reabsorbed into new industries. 
Canada is, today, generating enough electrical power to do 
the work of 150,000,000 men, but it would display great 
ignorance to suppose that labor is less in demand on that 
account—thus, the economists whose most conservative stal- 
warts are recruited from the Socialist school. They point 
with pride to a million hot-dog vendors beached on the 
shores of a thousand highways and tell us that this is the 
answer. 

Yes, gentlemen, that is your answer, and some of us are 
heartily sick of it. We know history shows that men have 
been reabsorbed into new employment; but the history of 
the Power Age is only commencing. Why not leave the 
past and pay more attention to the present? Millions are 
unemployed on this continent now because their services 
are no longer needed, nor are they likely ever to be needed. 
Every day labor saving devices are being installed and men 
are being displaced and they are not being reabsorbed. The 
industrial nations are having leisure thrust upon them. The 
fact that this has not occurred to a like extent in the past 
merely proves that we have entered a new phase. 

It is the duty of university professors to teach—one 


wonders if they ever learn. 
—J. BR. K. MAIN. 
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new novel*, I at once began to look through 

his earlier volumes again to try and gain 
a clearer impression of the quality of his work as 
a whole. I was prompted to this by the feeling 
that here at least is a Canadian novel which is the 
work of a thoroughly competent writer, and which 
bears upon it the mark of genuineness and sincerity. 
And more than this, it has been wisely said, we 
cannot well know about the value of a book just 
off the press and written by a contemporary. It 
has been safely born and duly christened, but 
neither the author nor the godparents, who may 
have boldly vouched for its character, can yet know 
what will become of it, nor what stature and dignity 
it may reach. 


W HEN I had finished reading Mr. Callaghan’s 


It is true, of course, that there are some books 
which at their first appearance may stir us deeply 
because we find in them the long-sought answer to 
some riddle of life, or because the words of their 
writer beat upon us with a rhythm which disturbs 
or eases us, so thata we surrender utterly to its 
appeal. But Mr. Callaghan’s work is not of a kind 
to provide easy answers or our riddles; and his 
style has not that urgency of a personal appeal 
which, sometimes too easily, gains an audience. He 
is concerned to draw our attention to things near 
at hand, to examine closely the tangled skein of 
circumstances as it ravels and unravels itself im- 
mediately around us. His scenes are set against a 
background so familiar to his readers as hardly 
to need detailed description—the streets and stores 
and eating-places of a modern city, a newspaper 
office, a hote] room, an apartment, a street-car, or 
a summer cottage on a lake, or the woods and low 
hills and water surrounding a smal] Ontario town. 


Perhaps for this reason he is never tempted to 
make the mistake of the realists who overload their 
pages with elaborate and minute description. His 
method is a simplification which is not unlike that 
of some of his contemporaries in descriptive paint- 
ing. The effect is clean and bright; the eye im- 
mediately takes hold of the pattern of coloured sur- 
faces, and recognizes the genera] character of the 
landscape rather than a particular place—“the 
wooded hills and the shadowed valleys and the 
shadowed mounds that were rocky ridges, and the 
undulating roll of snow fields, patterned with snake 
fences and stark elms, ... Beyond one of the 
ridges, and by the fringe of the bush, and by a flat 
stretch of snow that was a great pond in summer 


*THEY SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH. (Mac- 
millans, Toronto. 1935. $2.50). 
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time, was the old shack.” You may say, of course, 
that the landscape is actually folded and shadowed 
simply like that; but it is equally true thata we have 
been taught lately to simplify and abstract and pat- 
tern it so in our minds. 


The point would not be worth considering so 
carefully if it were not that this method of simpli- 
fication is, I believe, characteristic of Mr. Callag- 
han’s art as a whole. It produces a clarity and a 
definiteness of pattern which is very marked both 
in the short stories and in the novels. The under- 
lying motives that bring about a situation may be 
complicated or only dimly realized by the characters 
themselves, or they may be almost wholly uncon- 
scious, but they are focussed on one single action 
or one particular moment; as for example, the theft 
of the wedding dress by the ageing milliner’s assist- 
ant, who had waited fifteen years, until her lover 
had got a steady job, enabling them to marry; or the 
futile escape from the local gaol of the man expect- 
ing a life sentence, who suddenly feels that if only 
he can get out he might still do something to ex- 
plain himself and appeal to the whole town. In 
these short stories centering round one incident the 
situation is worked out clearly and neatly, and we 
are not distracted by explanation or comment. So 
also in “Strange Fugitive” the whole story may 
ultimately rest upon instability of character, aris- 
ing out of a man’s confused and unsatisfactory inner 
relationship to his mother and to his wife, but it is 
fully dramatized in a series of definite situations 
which shape themselves amid the clashes and melo- 
dramatic excitement of a world of gangsters and 
bootleggers. 


HE most powerful concentration is obtained in 

“Such Is My Beloved,” a novel of rare beauty 
and power, which is centred entirely around the 
figure of the young priest, Father Dowling, and the 
effect of his bold adventure in challenging the auth- 
orities and supporters of the church with his at- 
tempt to offer the humanity and love of Christ even 
to two poor prostitutes in his parish. It is a theme 
for irony or bitterness. But the quiet flow of the 
story is never broken for the sake of a gibe, the 
simple design of the whole is quietly laid down and 


unified by the prevailing tone of pity and sympathy, 
‘which is able even to include the rich woman of the 


world and an important and successful ecclesiastic 
and the wretched assistants in the trade of prosti- 


tution. It is significant that only once—in a scene 


in the city law-courts, where Father Dowling him- 
self does not appear—are we faced by complete in- 


:humanity and positive evi] in the persons of the 


woman magistrate and the crown’s witness; and 
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here our attention is emphatically drawn to the re- 
lentlessness of the one and the viciousness of the 
other. Apart from this there is no comment, no 
irony even, except in the ‘situation itself as it is 
inevitably worked out; though we may suspect that 
it is pointed a little in that last remark of Father 
Dowling’s as he is left sitting in the garden of the 
asylum, overlooking the lake: “I’m content now. 
I may have many periods of clarity,” and then he 
thought eagerly “I can go on with my commentary 
on the Song of Songs.” 


After such a book, so perfect of its kind, it must 
be difficult for a writer to set to work again; but 
we may, I think, assume, if he is a genuine artist, 
that he will have become aware in the course of his 
labour of the inevitable limitations of the particular 
form he has chosen, and the infinite possibilities 
that he has been for the moment obliged to put 
aside as unsuitable for his present purpose. Mr. 
Callaghan has so far succeeded by using a fairly 
small canvas, and by aiming at an effect of great 
clarity and simplicity of design. His style is direct, 
easy, showing a very competent mastery of the or- 
dinary varieties of current speech, unaffected alike 
by the mannerisms or the wilful obscurities of some 
modern writers in prose as well as verse. It is ped- 
estrian, as perhaps good prose should be. He has 
avoided elaborateness and all forms of extrava- 
gance. 


He could probably continue to do more excellent 
work of exactly the same kind. But I do not think 
that he is likely to be content with this. For already 
in this last novel, “They Shall Inherit The Earth,” 
there is clearly an attempt at a greater complexity 
and variety of design, a deepening of the problem 
without losing any of the dramatic intensity or the 
sense of structure as a whole. But the weave is 
closer, the texture stronger. The story is held to- 
gether firmly round the central situation, but the 
characters are not limited to the parts they play 
in it. We see them in a larger way, with a whole 
family history behind them, enmeshed in a variety 
of clashing relationships, and further beneath the 
surface of the action a depth of mystery, the mys- 
tery of the significance of life and death. 


HIS sense of depth and fulness, such as we did 

not find in the earlier work, is partly due to a 
kind of dramatic symbolism, which is used in one 
of the episodes of the story, not necessary in the 
carrying on of the main action, but carefully placed 
to irradiate with its intensity the atmosphere of 
the whole book .. It is an account of the visit of 
Michael to his brother-in-law, a doctor in a northern 
town, and their expedition with Jo, an Indian, to 
hunt wolves. During the night spent in a shack 
on the edge of the bush, with the wolves howling 
round them, all the bitterness and despair caused 
by the meaninglessness of the spectacle of his own 
life, ‘which has long haunted and harried him, gath- 
ers to a head: “As he waited for the sound of the 
howling again, he felt he was waiting for a cry 
from another living thing that was alone and hos- 
tile. That moment of terror while he waited began 
to embrace all of his life. Quick flashes crowded 
into a moment that was eternity before the dark- 
ness of his despair overwhelmed him, made him 
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dwell on his mother’s madness, his sister’s sorrow, 
his father walking through the snow, stooping and 
growing old and looking around with a frightened 
face, and the anguish in his own soul as he watched 
him go; and life and death kept beating in upon 
them all, and life brutalized them and crushed them 
and death awaited them, and they were living souls 
caught between life and death, and they resisted 
and longed for justice; they all became one in their 
common suffering . . . Then it came again, further 
and further away, the threatening wolf’s moan, out 
of the night and the snow, deeper even than that, 
out of the core of the hostile world.” 


And when day comes they go out and meet that 
horror in the snow—a number of deer, killed by 
the wolves, stuck stiff in the snow, and from every 
one of the carcasses the flesh of the tenderloin torn 
away, and the rest left.. And despair gives way to 
rage at the senselessness of such slaughter, until 
the Indian reminds them that this is the wolves’ 
cold storage, something for their young to eat in 
the spring, when there is little chance of them find- 
ing food. And as they tramp through the snow, 
Michael meditates on the idea of justice—“Maybe 
justice is simply the working out of a pattern” he 
thought. “The deer and the wolf have their place 
in the pattern, and they know justice when they 
conform to the pattern. And there would be 
a justice for all things in terms of the things them- 
selves. There would be justice in art, the justice 
of form, and there would be social justice, the logical 
necessity of preserving the pattern of society. . . 
But what about justice for each single human be- 
ing?” And as he walked on, he became very humble, 
and he thought, “I know everything will have some 
meaning if I stop passing judgment on other people, 
and forget about myself, and let myself look at the 
world with whatever goodness there is in me.” 


Here in Mr. Callaghan’s last volume is an art that 
has developed in richness, that is larger in concep- 
tion and more varied in pattern; and here too is a 
surer power of making words ring, not only with 
sincerity and genuineness, but, where necessary, 
with the fiercer clangour of intense and adventur- 
ing thought. 

H. J. DAVIS. 








Canada’s Most Talked of Book 


"They Shall Inherit the Earth” 


By Morley Callaghan 


$2.50 


‘‘A fine and thoughtful novel of one of the most 
competent and compassionate of American novelists.’ 
William Sait, New York American. 
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SOCIAL PLANNING FOR CANADA: The Research 
Committee of the League For Social Reconstruc- 
tion; Thomas Nelson & Sons; pp. xv. & 528. $3.75. 


ONFUSION has been the predominant note of 

the past decade and especially of the past five 
years. We are living in a mad world. Idle machin- 
ery, idle labour power and surplus raw materials 
exist side by side with unemployment, acute priva- 
tion, bankruptcy and blockade. Nations are desper- 
ately spending two or two and a half dollars worth 
of labour power to produce bushels of wheat that 
we would gladly sell them for one third of that 
price. In both internal and external] trade the price 
and market mechanisms have largely broken down. 
Confusion is worse confounded by bewilderingly di- 
verse “expert” advice. “Where there are five econo- 
mists, there you will find six opinions.” And para- 
doxically the issues are still further befogged by 
the growing measure of agreement on the need for 
‘‘reform’, “reconstruction”, and “planning”; for 
these words have been rather suddenly adopted by 
all sorts and conditions of men and conceal pro- 
foundly different ideals and objectives. 


We can all subscribe to the considered opinion 
of the late Calvin Coolidge that “the world is not in 
good condition”. There remain three tasks: the dis- 
covery of the causes of our troubles, the statement 
of the social objectives of the economic order, and 
the demarcation of the road to these objectives. 
Social Planning for Canada is an ambitious and sin- 
cere attempt, on the whole very ably executed, to 
do all three of these things. It begins with a de- 
scription and a critical analysis of contemporary 
capitalism as it is found in Canada, with those in- 
herent contradictions which send it into periodic 
convulsions. It proceeds to sketch with some detail, 
the objectives of the socialist state, to indicate with 
some precision the way in which the transition can 
be made, and to examine candidly the difficulties 
on the road. 


In Part I it covers, in some 200 pages, the evolu- 
tion and present foundations of the Canadian econ- 
omy, the structure of Canadian industry, the prob- 
lems of Canadian agriculture and our experiences 
with government regulation and ownership. It in- 
cludes a realistic critique of the mechanism of the 
market and concludes with an indictment of the 
system on the grounds of inherent and continuous 
inefficiency. Capitalism is ‘‘a luxury which no civ- 
ilized nation can afford”. Throughout Part I the 
authors have been almost studiously moderate. Each 
chapter is fully documented, chiefly from official 
sources. Sober conclusions are arrived at without 
sentimenta] ranting, with little striving for rhetori- 
cal effect, though happily interspersed with neat 
turns of phrase and pungent sentences. 


Part II is a comprehensive outline of what social- 
ist planning in Canada really means. It takes up 
in detail the political and administrative framework 
of a Canadian democratic, socialist state. It sketches 
the necessary transitional steps and examines the 
functions and place, in a rationa] economic order, 
of money and credit, of taxation and of foreign 
trade. It devotes considerable space to labour 
standards, health and housing. It suggests prin- 
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ciples and policies in regard to the distributive ser- 
vices and the difficult sphere of agriculture. It 
concludes with a careful discussion of political and 
constitutional problems with a special chapter on 
foreign policy. 


“Economic Planning” is a term which has been 
appropriated by so many different causes as to have 
lost, in popular usage, all precision and almost all 
meaning. It is used to describe the crudest forms 
of economic dictatorship and monopoly capitalism 
and it is frequently borrowed to give a specious 
aura of rationality to the most casual interferences 
with the principle of laissez-faire. 


Planning means the organization, articulation 
and direction of the whole economic order—or at 
least the controlling sectors of it—in accordance 
with established, long run objectives. In production 
and distribution it is largely a technical and en- 
gineering problem—the efficient allocation of the 
factors of production, the proper direction of new 
investment, the elimination of waste and the con- 
servation of resources. In the monetary sphere we 
have less experience and hence the problems ap- 
pear more difficult. The objectives are the main- 
tenance of active purchasing power, the stabiliza- 
tion of prices and\or exchange rates, and the smooth 
adjustment of changes in inequities within the price 
structure. Planning finally involves the distribu- 
tion of the fruits of industry among the members of 
the community. 


The effective results of economic planning natur- 
ally depend on who are the planners and for whom 
they plan. Planning by big business, planning for 
scarcity, planning for profits may, with a docile or 
ignorant working class, produce stability; but it will 
be stability on a low plane and the stabilization of 
gross inequality. 


Socialist planning is primarily in the interests of 
the producers and the consumers, and the planning 
is done within the framework, and with the adminis- 
trative machinery of, a genuinely democratic sys- 
tem. Only under democratic socialist planning can 
effective co-operation of all groups be secured, only 
thus can the interests of the majority of the people 
be kept sharply in the minds of the experts at the 
top. “Justice is seldom done unless those demand- 
ing justice have the power to enforce their de- 
mands.” 


Socia] Planning For Canada, without confusing 
the main issue of its argument, does recognize and 
reply to most of the standard objections to socialist 
planning. It may be doubted whether the authors 
have attached sufficient weight to the international 
repercussions of an attempt to establish a socialist 
state in Canada. For obvious cultural reasons that 
attempt is unlikely to be given an opportunity much 
in advance of a similar effort in the United States. 
But if it were attempted while the United States 
was still unrepentantly capitalistic it would have 
to face intervention, direct or indirect. 


In conclusion it may be said that this is a very 
important book. It deliberately sets out to discuss 
difficult and complicated relationships and institu- 
tions. It is not a book for the economic illiterate, 
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but neither is it a book for the technical specialist. 
It does not gloss over difficulties but it does discuss 
them in terms that the intelligent layman can under- 
stand. It will be welcomed by all serious students 
of Canadian problems. Even to those who cannot 
accept the socialist objectives and the socialist an- 
alysis, it will be an invaluable source book on the 
post-war Canadian economy. 
—K. W. TAYLOR. 





THE TRAGEDY OF HENRY THORNTON, by 
D’Arcy Marsh. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; pp. 293; $2.50. 


HERE is high drama in the story that Marsh 

tells. We see Thornton, a giant physically, just 
in his prime, keen-witted, vivacious, filled with a 
zest for life, coming to Canada after a successful 
railway career in his native United States and in 
England, to take charge of the aggregation of rail- 
way foundlings left on the government’s doorstep 
during the previous decade. 


We see Thornton, with prodigious energy and 
enthusiasm, forging the former incongruous units 
into a coherent system and engendering new hope 
in the hearts of discouraged employees. 


We see, too, the effects of Thornton’s policies 
reflected in the attitude and actions of the Canadian 
Pacific, which, built largely with government assist- 
ance, had long held the inside track. Developed as 
a well integrated unit, it had successfully climbed 
the grades of its pioneer period and had gained the 
plateau of prosperity. Its primacy now threatened, 
it had thrown down the gauntlet and taken position 
for the greatest duel in railway history. 


Thornton had behind him a government and a 
people newly awakened to the possibilities of their 
railway. Everything was on the up and up, and 
money was provided almost as fast as it was asked 
for. The C.P.R., with full coffers and first-class 
credit, spent dollar for dollar with Thornton, some- 
times even surpassing him. 


A survival from a past generation of railway 
men, Thornton spent his money lavishly as well. 
With his young second wife he tried to compete 
socially with a set in Montreal with whom money 
was the principal criterion. Although having a sal- 
ary five times as great as that of the Prime Minister, 
he was always in financial difficulties: after the 
market crash of 1929 he was never far from the 
verge of bankruptcy. 


The C.P.R. could closet its skeletons, but Thorn- 
ton’s acts were subject to review by parliament 
through its railway committee. The Liberals, who 
brought Thornton to Canada, were eager to take 
credit for his successes. But when the Conserva- 
tives gained power in 1930, they lost no time in at- 
tempting to fasten his mistakes upon them as well. 


Undoubtedly both the Liberals and Thornton 
were vulnerable, but no unbiased person can read 
Marsh’s account of the pitiless grilling to which 
Thornton was subjected without feeling that much 
more was involved than concern for the public wel- 
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fare. Indeed, only one versed in abnormal psychol- 
ogy might venture upon the truth. 


And while a triumphant Thornton, at the head 
of a railway going ahead by leaps and bounds—as 
was the case in the twenties—might ignore these 
attacks, the Thornton of the early thirties was in 
no position to do so. All along he had resisted the 
remedy proposed by the C.P.R.—amalgamation un- 
der C.P.R. control. Now, like a hunted animal seek- 
ing a way out—any way—he was tempted to com- 
promise with the enemy. But when the crucial mo- 
ment actually came, when he was face to face with 
the issue—although he had reason to believe that 
in such a new set-up the place which he so badly 
needed to recoup his personal fortune might be 
found for him—he nevertheless advised the Duff 
commission against amalgamation. 


He must have known that for him it was the end, 
but he met the crisis without flinching. In many 
respects he was a great man. He was greatly gifted 
and he had serious weaknesses and limitations. To 
find his counterpart one must go back to the nine- 
teenth century; we shall hardly. see his like again. 


—D. M. LEBOURDAIS. 





THE FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE, by 
Susan Buchan; the Hogarth Press; pp. 96; 
price, 4|6. 

= gilt has long since worn off the Jacobite gin- 
gerbread and however picturesque Bonnie Prince 

Charlie may seem in his Flora Macdonald period, 

there is little glamour attached to the long years 

of his exile on the continent. Susan Buchan (Lady 

Tweedsmuir) has in this competent little study con- 

centrated on the hitherto shadowy career of Char- 

lotte, “Duchess of Albany”, that natural daughter 
of the Young Pretender and Clementine Walkinshaw, 
who, after many neglected years in a Paris convent, 
managed to win her way to her father’s side in Rome 
during the last four or five years of his life and hers. 


The correspondence between Charlotte and her 
mother, which has lately passed to the Bodleian from 
the possession of the North family, provides the 
author with most of her new material. These ill- 
spelled missives reveal a curious personality divided 
between anxiety over her father’s gout, his debts, 
his quarrels with the Cardinal of York and her own 
wistful interest in the latest Paris fashion gossip. 

Charlotte’s begging memoir in French to Louis 
XV. is reproduced in the original in an appendix. 


—F. H. W. 





CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. A Study of his Prose 
and verse, by Anne Treneer. Nelson-Cape: 350 
pages; $3.00. . 


Selected passages from THE DAWN IN BRITAIN, of 
Charles Doughty, with an Introduction by Barker 
Fairley. Duckworth: xxii & 110 pages; $1.00. 


OUGHTY’S great prose work, “Travels in Ara- 
bia,” first appeared in 1888. Since then it has 
reached a fourth edition; besides an abridgment and 
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a volume of selections made by Mr. Edward Garnett. 
From the first it had admirers, and more recently 
it has come to be accepted as one of the greatest 
masterpieces of English prose. 


But as a poet Doughty has met a different fate. 
“The Dawn in Britain” was published in 1906, and 
his last poem—the revised “Mansoul”—in 1923, but 
neither then nor since has Doughty the poet ever 
received adequate consideration except from a very 
small group. His poems were hardly likely perhaps, 
to be food for the general, not I think because of 
any difficulty of language, but because even the 
readers of poetry have become accustomed to the 
lyric form and the slim volume, and are not pre- 
pared for the sterner discipline demanded by an 
epic, which runs to about thirty-five thousand lines. 
From this, Doughty’s chief poem, Mr. Barker Fair- 
ley (who published his study of Doughty in 1927, 
and who is long known to earlier readers of the 
Canadian Forum) has now selected some well-chosen 
passages as “a sort of decoy dangled before the run- 
ning reader”, though insisting that their real qual- 
ity cannot be felt except when read in their place in 
the whole poem. That is true, but they serve a most 
useful purpose as an illustration of Doughty’s su- 
perb mastery of language, as well in verse as in 
prose, and as proof of the amazing variety and scope 
of his work. In an admirable short introduction 
Mr. Fairley asks the obvious question: now that 
Gerard Manley Hopkins is so fully accepted by the 
younger poets and critics, why they should need any 
explanation of Doughty’s poetic style and technique. 
Though unaware of one another’s work, they are in 
some respects very similar in their revolt against 
current poetic values in the nineteenth century; 
for Doughty’s poetic activity goes back to the six- 
ties, some years before Hopkins had begun to write. 


It has been Miss Treneer’s chief task, with the 
help of a most careful study of Doughty’s manu- 
script notes, to analyse fully the sources of his 
language and to show in this way especially his 
place in the English poetic tradition. Nothing could 
bring out more emphatically the difference between 
Doughty’s “archaism” and the faked, Wardour 
Street language of some of his contemporaries, who 
were writing romantically about the Middle Ages. 
It may indeed have been in part his distaste for the 
Pre-Raphaelites that led him almost to overlook that 
epoch, and to merge in one great heroic picture the 
ancient, Christian and Renaissance world. A poet 
so traditional as Doughty might well be recognized, 
one would have thought, by those who have sat at 
the feet of Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S. Eliot; 
though of course it is true that their roots never 
seek the same soil as his. He distrusted that very 
mingling of intellect and emotion which they most 
value in English poetry; and though he travelled so 
much in the earlier part of his life, he was entirely 
untouched by what may be called cosmopolitan 
culture. 


As Miss Treneer reminds us in various connec- 
tions, Doughty is essentially English, remaining so 
even when he follows the tradition back, exploring 
it to its furthest Christian and classical and Ger- 
manic and Semitic sources. He has the strength, 
the stubbornness and the limitations of the English- 
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man. His very wanderings in the desert left him 
all the more sensitive to the beauty and richness 
of the green island with its birds and running water. 
And yet, in spite of the charm of this idyllic strain 
in all his poetry, which unites him to the fields and 
coasts of East Anglia, his work in its finest mani- 
festations is not concerned with anything that is 
local or transitory, but with that in man and in 
nature which is permanent and elemental. “Adam 
is man and the rocks in nature are the key to his 
outlook upon the world and its transitory detail, 
its beauty, its suffering. All that is ageless and 
continuous in organic and inorganic life holds and 
inspires him and makes his vision what it is.” That 
was Mr. Fairley’s conclusion in 1927; the same be- 
lief rings through those magnificent lines of Hugh 
McDiarmid, written in memory of Doughty—in- 
cluded in ‘‘Stony Limits” (1934)—a fine tribute 
from a poet in the same heroic tradition; and Miss 
Treneer’s close study of Doughty’s language and 
art leaves us faced with the question whether it 
would have been possible to write heroic poetry at 
the beginning of the twentieth century in any way 
more facile and easy, or to have given it any other 
form than that rugged powerful speech gathered 
up fresh again from its original source in man’s 
agelong experience. 


Such now be few, that from Earths mould durst tower; 
Towards Living Light, as lavrock ‘gainst the Sun: 
Whence oft they. lanterns, of mens ages are; 

Which them, in their lean bitter-sweet life-days, 

More oft reprove. Which past, too late those crown; 
Their silent hearse, with blossoms of vain flowers. 


—H. J. D. 
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JOSEPH HOWE, A STUDY IN ACHIEVEMENT 
AND FRUSTRATION, by James A. Roy; Toronto, 
Macmillan Co. of Canada; pp. 347; $3.50. 


HIS book will add another to Nova Scotia’s many 

grievances against Central Canada. What an 
jrony of fate that Professor Roy should belong to 
the same university as Professor Norman Rogers. 
He has painted a portrait of the great Joe Howe in 
which the warts show up very prominently; and, 
while a Bluenose reformer might stand for this sort 
of thing from a Bluenose tory, they will certainly 
never stand for it from a citizen of Ontario. 


This is a study of Howe the man rather than of 
Howe the statesman and orator, so the publisher 
tells us. It is based upon long research in the Howe 
papers and gives us a great deal of information 
about Howe’s day-to-day activities which we did not 
have before. Certainly it does not take the place 
of the careful and subtle study of Howe’s statesman- 
ship in the Responsible Government period which 
we owe to Professor Chester Martin. But it does 
take the place of all the earlier biographies which 
were written by men still somewhat bemused by 
Howe’s magnetic oratory. And it can be confidently 
added to the growing list of good political biogra- 
phies with which we are being equipped in Canada. 


Howe captivated his own generation and they 
could never quite understand why a man of such 
great gifts should have ended his career so sorrily. 
Professor Roy makes us see the weaknesses which 
marred Howe’s character from the start. He gives 
us the man of sweeping imagination and lofty cour- 
age as we have always known him, but he takes pains 
to emphasize his limitations. He points out that the 
imperialist dreamer also suffered from a good deal 
of provincialism. He is severe upon the poet: “He 
was imitative and trite, and ignorant of the most 
elementary prosodic principles”, and his biographer 
thinks that it was a pity that the majority of his 
verses were ever published. The famous descrip- 
tions of Nova Scotia in the Eastern and Western 
Rambles strike Professor Roy as being somewhat 
stilted and unnatural, and he remarks that Howe 
suffered from a certain innate lack of good taste. 
He gives us, as far as he has been able to unravel 
it from the Howe papers, the detailed story of Howe’s 
continued financial troubles which plagued him at 
the most critical moments of his public career and 
for which his own impetuosity and carelessness were 
usually to blame. 


Furthermore, we get the unpleasant story of 
Howe’s adventures as a lawbreaker in the United 
States when he was trying to recruit soldiers for 
the British army in the Crimea. And most unpleas- 
ant of all is the long series of efforts made by 
Howe to win a place in the imperial service. His 
self-abasement before the dull superior persons who 
were the English Colonial Secretaries in his day 
and his ceaseless dunning for a job, mixed up with 
his cocky self-assurance in giving them advice on 
all sorts of subjects, is the most unsatisfactory part 
of Howe’s career. Yet it was because he was fired 
by so great a vision of the future of the colonies in 
the empire that he went through this long process of 
humiliation. 
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The book is based very largely upon Howe’s 
diaries. No man ever appears very heroic in his 
diary. Perhaps we should correct the impression 
which Professor Roy tends to leave upon us by re- 
reading some of Howe’s magnificent speeches and 
pamphlets. There the real greatness of the man 
shines out unmistakably, his lofty imagination, his 
humour and high spirits, his clear headedness and 
resourcefulness. He was the prophet of his people 
as no other man save Laurier has been in our Cana- 
dian history. 

—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 





DR. BARNARDO, PHYSICIAN, PIONEER, PRO- 
PHET, by J. Wesley Bready. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Allen and Unwin, pp. 271. 2(6. 


HIS is a new and cheap edition of a work pub- 

lished in 1930 by the author of “Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Social Industria] Progress” (Mr. Bennett’s 
inspiration for his New Deal of Jan. 22nd, 1935). 
The story of Dr. Barnardo himself and his great 
work which began as a ragged school housed in 
a donkey shed, is thrilling enough and one could 
wish it told more simply and with less unctuous 
piety. Nevertheless the man himself does appear 
quite vividly in these pages—hot-tempered, frequent- 
ly involved in litigation, and always haunted by the 
memory of those seventy-three half-starved children 
he had seen sleeping out in the cold, in one place 
on one night. In some ways he anticipated modern 
educational ideas, as in the boarding out of small 
cottage units of fifteen girls in the girls’ village. 
The boys, presumably following the “public school” 
tradition, always lived in larger communities; it is 
perhaps foolish to regret that Barnardo did not ex- 
periment with co-education in any form. He was 
always opposed to the institutionalism of the Poor 
Law Schools. His emigration schemes seem to have 
been excellently organized and very successful. As 
the Chairman of a Royal Commission declared: 
“Much as the Government owes Barnardo for what 
he himself has done, it owes him more for what he 
has taught the State to do.” 

—G. D. G. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STUDY, by Sigmund 
Freud, transl. by James Strachey. The Hogarth 
Press: pp. 137; 6d. 


HIS is a new edition, with slight changes and 

additions, of an autobiographical study pub- 
lished in America in 1927, along with other work, 
and now out of print. It is not an account of Freud’s 
private but of his professional life—the story of a 
student devoted to his studies. A clear and un- 
adorned tale of the gestation and birth of a system 
of ideas, it should be of interest not only to psy- 
chologists but to all those who can appreciate the 
story of a great mind’s history. For Freud’s great- 
ness is, or should be, freely admitted even by those 
who most dislike and disagree with his conclusions. 


Sigmund Freud’s place in the history of psychol- 
ogy will perhaps not be unlike that of Karl Marx 
in that of political science. Both discovered a new 
method of approach, both forced realism upon a 
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province of knowledge, both insisted, with perhaps 
excessive but much-needed emphasis, upon the fac- 
ing of unpleasant facts. A howl of protest was 
raised against both—though with Freud the attack 
came sooner and recognition, partial at least, was 
not so long delayed. Both have been uncritically 
denounced and uncritically worshipped, while most 
men have been as unwilling to face the fundamental 
importance of what Freud, perhaps unfortunately, 
terms sexuality as they were to face the reality of 
the class-struggle. In both cases we have the start- 
ing-point of a much needed reorientation. No doubt 
some of Freud’s work is onesided and will need 
supplementing or correction, but to ignore it is no 
longer possible. 


It is the gift of the really great, especially in 
humanistic studies, to be less obscure than smaller 
men and to be free from unnecessary technical 
jargon. This gift of lucidity Freud has always pos- 
sessed and he shows it to a high degree in this 
necessarily compressed history of his mental life. 
Attention is of course concentrated upon his own 
discoveries and his own works, but he appears gen- 
erous in acknowledging the help and inspiration de- 
rived from others, and very free from bitterness. 
The last part of the work is a short but interesting 
view of the application of the Freudian method to 
anthropology, mythology, religion, literature and 
education, mostly by others. In this application too 
there is much that will live. 

—G. M. A. GRUBE. 





RIVALRIES IN ETHIOPIA, by Elizabeth P. Mac- 
Callum, with introduction by Newton D. Baker. 
The World Peace Foundation, New York; pp. 
64; 50c. 


WORLD REORGANIZATION ON CORPORATIVE 
LINES, by Giuseppe De Michelis. Nelson and 
Sons; Allen and Unwin; pp. 312. $3.00. 


IVALRIES in Ethopia is a very timely publica- 
tion, its price within the reach of all, or nearly 
all, who want to have some understanding of the 
present crisis and to see it for what it is: the last 
stage in a long struggle for Ethiopian independence 
against the imperialist greed of Great Britain, Italy 
and France. There is a short analysis of the Italian 
position and difficulties, simply and impartially ex- 
plained, a survey of Ethiopian history and status, 
and of the interests of other great powers involved. 
It is sobering to be reminded that in 1926 Great 
Britain and Italy came to an agreement as to spheres 
of influence in Ethiopia without consulting the coun- 
try concerned, and entertaining to find that to give 
concessions to an American company when others 
are clamouring for them is an old trump card in 
Hailie Salassie’s pack. It is impossible to summarize 
here the events that led to the present trouble, but 
I thoroughly recommend this useful little book and 
hope it will have a wide circulation. It is badly 
needed. 


Those who want to delve deeper into the ques- 
tion of colonial organization and gain a fuller knowl- 
edge of the problems involved, should read Pro- 
fessor De Michelis’ book. It does not specifically 
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discuss the Ethiopian question, but is, of course, 
written from the Fascist point of view. This leads 
the author to use the word “corporative” to indicate 
any kind of order or co-operation and to take for 
granted that Fascism is a shining example of the 
successful application of the organizing capacities 
of the human mind. But the success of Fascism at 
home (which, of course, I would deny) is not in 
question, and if we once understand that it is order 
and co-operation for which the author is pleading 
in this peculiar language—in so far the title is mis- 
leading—we shall appreciate this discussion of col- 
onization by a man of great practical experience, as 
well as theoretical knowledge, of international af- 
fairs. With De Michelis’ denunciations of the pres- 
ent system and its nationalistic greed we may en- 
tirely agree, and his discussions of emigration, popu- 
lation, colonial administration, the distribution of 
raw material, the work of the various international 
bodies now in existence, the international credit 
organization, are highly informative. 

His suggested plan for the administration of 
Africa, or at least a great part of it, under the joint 
supervision of European powers and the League of 
Nations, with free commercial rights to all—Eur- 
africa as he calls it—deserves careful study and 
would obviously be a great improvement, for it is 
clear that the problem can only be solved by inter- 
national co-operation. That the Fascist state is 
leading the way along this path is, in view of recent 
happenings, an unfortunate assertion; I cannot fol- 
low the author there, nor in his optimistic view that 
such international planning is possible between 
capitalist states, or that the natives would benefit 
if it were. 

—G. M. A. GRUBE. 





PRESS POLITICS AND PEOPLE: THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN WILLISON, by A. H. U. 
Colquhoun; Toronto, the Macmillan Co. of Can- 
ada; pp. 306; $5.00. 


IR John Willison gave us, while he was still liv- 

ing, a book of: reminiscences which showed how 
far he was from..being the typical Canadian public 
man. It was.so urbane, so judicial in its tone and 
was so obviously the work of a man of wide knowl- 
edge and. philasophical reflection. Dr. Colquhoun’s 
present biography,:- which is:largely a collection of 
letters to and from. Willison, gives the reader the 
same impression. It leaves him wondering how a 
man like Willison ever became editor of the Globe 
with its long and still living tradition of intense 
hysterical partisanship. 

What stands, out in this biography is Willison’s 
long struggle. for journalistic independence. Before 
he was appointed editor of the Globe the leaders of 
the party sat in judgment upon him, and he was in 
constant hot water because he didn’t conduct the 
paper as party stalwarts would wish. “I resent the 
assumption of every Libera] politician that I am his 
hired man, that, he. has the right to criticize me and 
condemn me and. that, he has the right to dictate or 
shape my course 38 a,journajist. When I go down 
to Ottawa or into, a private Liberal meeting these 
men, with incredible insolence and presumption, 
undertake to discipline me as though I were their 
servant”. Finally he left the Globe and, with Sir 
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Joseph Flavelle as his financial] backer, started the 
experiment of an independent newspaper in the To- 
ronto News. His conception of independence was 
not that the editor should sit on the fence and avoid 
committing himself. What he wanted was the free- 
dom to commit himself and his paper regardless of 
party expediency. His example did much to bring 
about the emancipation of our Canadian papers from 
their subserviency to strict party lines. Today, how- 
ever, the journalist is largely at the mercy of the 
rich proprietor or corporation and of the advertisers 
who supply the proprietor with income; and journal- 
ism as a profession has sunk to a degradation which 
makes the position of Willison’s predecessors and 
contemporaries seem dignified and honourable. 


Dr. Colquhoun has refrained from giving us any- 
thing very spicy about personalities, but his book 
is full of letters which throw new light on important 
political incidents and statesmen. It was Willison 
who forced on the Liberal party and on Laurier the 
policy of opposing the Remedial Bill in 1896 and so 
paved the way for the great Liberal victory. Laurier 
and the Globe proprietors were at first all afraid of 
offending the Catholics. Willison thought that his 
stand against Laurier on the Autonomy Bills in 1905 
was simply a consistent following out of the prin- 
eiples of 1896, and there is some very interesting 
correspondence here between the political leader 
and the journalist on this issue. 

The book has little tit-bits scattered through it 
also. Thus we find Sir Oliver Mowat writing to the 
editor in 1898: “I occasionally observe paragraphs 
or articles in the Globe which are of an anti-Chris- 
tian character, and others unorthodox if not anti- 
Christian. The Globe, during George Brown’s life- 
time, got much of its influence and circulation be- 
cause of its sympathy with evangelical Christianity”. 
And he goes on to suggest that, if no one on the 
staff can do it, Willison should engage some com- 
petent evangelical clergyman to insert an antidote 
to any such items in future. We learn also that for 
two years or more in the late seventies and early 
eighties Macdonald and Tupper never exchanged a 
word or wrote a line in the way of social inter- 
course, because Macdonald had refused to give the 
government legal business in Winnipeg to their two 
sons, who were at that time in partnership. 

As he grew older Willison became much more 
conservative and imperialist. The later part of the 
book is full of interesting correspondence with Eng- 
lish friends concerning the various projects of bind- 
ing the empire more closely together. Lord Milner 
and Philip Kerr exchange confidences with him 
about imperial conferences and the air is full of 
enthusiasm. Alas, all these schemes came to noth- 
ing, and by 1925 Milner is sadly concluding: “The 
idea (of a united empire) seems to be too big for 
these half-educated democracies. And of the small 
minority who are capable of devotion to big ideas, 
many are now bitten with a vague Internationalism 
and have lost faith in the Empire”. It was left for 
younger and more subtle imperialists to show how 
this vague Internationalism could still be made to 
serve the cause of Empire. 

Altogether this is an indispensable book for 


every student of Canadian politics. 
—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 
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A BOOK FOR A GIFT 


A book—and the walls of a house grow wide 
and all the world comes within a reader’s ken. 
A book—and men and women the world over, 
become a reader’s fellows in conspiracy, ad- 
venture or romance. A book—and the minds 
of the great and the lives of the great have 
power to guide, instruct and inspire the reader. 


BITTER HONEY 

By Francis Pollock 

A vigorous tale that progresses to an amazing climax. 
Its background is Western Ontario; its hero, a bee- 
master, who knows not only bees but men and women. 
There is struggle and achievement here, a bracing 
dash of humour and human nature, whimsical, trifling 
and real. Amusing pictures of life in Toronto. $2.00 


I LET HIM GO 

By John Brophy 
While Martin Whalen talked wearily with friends, his 
wife, at home with their baby, was murdered. The 
whole English community of Cairo was stunned by 
the tragedy. Weeks afterward Martin found the mur- 
derer-—and let him go! $2.00 


SCIENCE: A NEW OUTLINE 

By J. W. N. Sullivan 
‘‘This book takes us to the present limit of physics 
and it does so without a single mathematical formula. 
The story is told with a simplicity that never fails.’’ 
—Gerald Heard in the Sunday Times. Fully illustrated 
from photographs and drawings. $1.50 


DESOLATE MARCHES 

By L. M. Nesbitt 
Author of Desert and Forest: Travels in Abyssinia. 
A record of engineering survey of a vast stretch of the 
Orinoco basin. A strange, forgotten territory, these 
Llanos of northern Venezuela and the journey to it 
was adventurous and dangerous. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE PURSUIT OF MUSIC 
By Sir Walford Davies 

‘‘This book is about music, and music only. . . . It 
can neither be a text-book on how to write music, 
nor a musical history ’’—The author’s preface. It is a 
book that should be in the hands of those who appre- 
ciate music and who wish to enlarge their capacity for 
appreciation. $2.50 


D. H. LAWRENCE: A PERSONAL RECORD 


By E. T. 
E. T. was the childhood friend of D. H. Lawrence. She 
knew him when he was feeling his way to under- 
standing and her sane judgment and quick apprecia- 
tion of his first ventures guided him. Here she has 
set down a simple account of that friendship. $1.50 


SOCIAL PLANNING FOR CANADA 
By The Research Committee of the League 
for Social Reconstruction 


This book is a unique contribution to Canadian 
political literature. Written by Canadians primarily 
for Canadians, it is a full and concrete presentation 
of the socialist case and its application to the 
Canadian economy. The book as a whole will be of 
the greatest interest not only to socialists themselves 
but at least equally to non-socialists who want to 
have a clearer conception of what socialists mean and 





would do. $3.75 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited 
Toronto 
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WE EUROPEANS: Julian Huxley and A. C. Had- 
don; Jonathan Cape; pp. 288. $2.75. 
HIS timely volume is designed to explode the 
myths and old-wives’ theories that at present 
are creating such havoc in European politics. Since 
racial prejudices and problems of one sort or an- 
other are becoming an integral part of major poli- 
tical movements on the continent, reputable men of 
science, under the exigencies of dictatorships, are 
lending their names to hare-brained inaccuracies 
which seem to have flicked Messrs. Huxley and Had- 
don on the raw. Most important and, to them, most 
preposterous is the “aryan race” school of anthrop- 
ology which has gained such prominence. 


In a neat, well co-ordinated and good humoured 
thesis the authors first prove that “aryan” in such 
a connotation has no meaning. The word applies 
only to that group of languages which had its source 
in India, as the majority of European tongues have. 
Aryan is not your colour or the shape of your nose 
but the speech you use. This disposed of, they prove 
that race, except in the broad sense of homo sapiens, 
is equally devoid of meaning. Primary subspecies 
is the phrase to use if a collective term for traits 
other than national, is sought. The catch is that 
some nations in a fever of pride want to think of 
themse'ves as a primary subspecies (race?), not 
realizing that, unfortunately, human _ boundaries 
have never been able to restrain the irresponsible 
mating of fair head with dark, brachycephalic with 
dolichocephalic, hooked nose with flat, yellow skin 
with white. What we glibly call pride of race is but 
pride of tradition for apparently were any of us 
to look hard enough we could be sure of finding a 
nigger in the woodpile. 

It is little consolation to know that this admir- 
able book will be refused entry into the quarter in 
which it would do the most good. And should it be 
smuggled in and discovered it is sure to be burnt, 
a proxy for its authors, to appease the injured feel- 
ings of the rugged pillars of the aryan race. 

—E. G. 





TO BE REVIEWED NEXT MONTH 
THE DANCE IN THE BUFFALO SKULL: W. Clarke 
Sandercock; Reginald Saunders 
SUNSET IN EBONY: William Strange; Macmillan. 
THE TITANIC: E. J. Pratt; Macmillan. 
A HANDBOOK OF MARXISM: A Compilation; GoHancz. 
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THE SIMPLE CASE FOR SOCIALISM, by G. D. H. 
Cole; Ryerson Press, Gollancz; pp. 288. $1.50. 


CONOMISTS in the academic tradition may from 

their ivory tower look down with superior dis- 
may at the stream of “popular” books issuing from 
the pen of G. D. H. Cole, but we laymen must be 
ever grateful to him for his unceasing and (we 
hope) successful efforts to enlighten us. With this 
last book of his, however, even the ivory tower ex- 
pert will have no quarrel, for it is not, or at least 
not primarily, a book on economics. “It is a plain 
statement, by one who has been a Socialist from 
boyhood, of the reasons for his faith.” 


For Socialism is primarily a faith, We must 
first want it badly enough before there can be any 
chance of its coming. Primarily it is a moral, not 
an economic problem. Economics is and must re- 
main a question of ways and means—no one will 
accuse the author at least of minimizing its import- 
ance—which by itself will not create a new system 
nor destroy an old one; and it is in the main the 
non-economic factors that are the subject of this 
book, the human and psychological obstacles. This 
is not to say that ways and means are ignored, far 
from it; the chapters on the Capitalist Failure and 
Will Socialism Work? take them fully into account. 
But inequalities of income are discussed in terms 
of human misery, and the human aspects are also 
kept to the fore in the explanation of the new social- 
ist and necessarily democratic system which the 
author advocates. 


There is an engaging frankness, and a clear re- 
fusal to shirk issues in such statements as “Mon- 
archy and Socialism are obviously incompatible”, 
which occurs in the course of an interesting account 
of the development of the socialist movement; and 
in the following description of the British Labour 
Governments: “They did not look competent, or as 
if they believed themselves to be competent.” The 
whole book is full of revealing sentences that 
clamour to be quoted. The graphs describing the 
English class-system are as entertaining as they 
are enlightening. An excellent book to put in the 
hands of vague reformists, to make them know what 
they want and to make them want it badly enough 
to achieve it. Also a good tonic for the ‘‘one-ideaed 
apostles” described in the last chapter: 


“They are aware of wrongs to be righted; 
but, lacking clear vision or a readiness to face 
unpleasant facts, they lay hold desperately of 
this or that panacea for all social evils. When 
I was young they were apt to be either single 
taxers or advocates of women’s rights; but now- 
adays they mostly fasten on the currency rather 
than the land system as the root of all evil. 
Some of them still fasten instead on “the drink”, 
or on gambling, or on religious superstition or 
the lack of it, or on the absence of birth control, 
or on anything else that happens to take their 
fancy or be brought home to them by some per- 
sonal experience of their own. Whatever it be, 
to this one thing all human ills are thencefor- 
ward attributed.” 


—G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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POETRY 
The Complete Poems of Francis Sherman. 
Edited with a Memoir by Lorne Pierce. Foreword 


by Sir Charles G. D. Roberts .............. $3.00 
Landfall 

By Cecil Francis Lloyd .............-.--.. $1.50 
Lilies and 

By Annie Charlotte Dalton .............. $2.00 
The Iceberg. 

By Sir Charles G. D. Roberts ............-- $2.50 
The Leather Bottle. 

By Theodore Goodridge Roberts .......... $2.00 


Our Canadian Literature. 
Chosen and Edited by Bliss Carman and Lorne 


Pierce ....., pL RRO ER ee. Serre $3.00 
DETECTIVE STORIES 
Gaudy Night. 
By Dorothy L. Sayers ............+++-+-+- $2.50 
Go Home Unicorn. 
By Donald Macpherson ..............+++++: $2.00 
NOVELS 
Blood Relations. 
By Philip Gibbs ...........222seeeeceeess $2.50 
White Ladies. 
By Francis Brett Young ...............---. $2.50 
Lucy Gayheart. 
By Wille, OMEOr, .... 5. ccc c tec cesses $2.00 
Spring Came On Forever. 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich ...,,.......--.+- $2.25 
Dr. Ibrahim. 
By John Knittel ............ cee eeeeeeeees $2.00 





HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 
An Economic History of Canada. 


By Mary Quayle Innis .............-...-. $3.00 
The Modern World: Political and Economic. 

By R. A. MacKay and 8. A. Saunders .... $1.95 
Toronto During the French Regime. 

By Perey J. Robinson ............---..++- $5.00 
The = Case For Socialism. 

Mg Or Bie ER CGIG ons Selec cose vcinting coves $1.50 
Christianity and the Social Revolution. 

Edited by John Lewis ................006. $1.75 
Canada’s Past In Pictures. 

By Charles W. Jefferys ..............+44- $3.00 


Consult Your Bookseller 


BIOGRAPHY 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier: Letters To My Father and 
Mother. 
Selected and Edited by Lucien Pacaud .... $2.00 
Street. 
By A. Beverley Baxter ................04. $3.50 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
My Pets 
By Marshall Saunders ..................... $1.25 
Round The Council Fires. 
WEG AES WUGOMOR 6 occ ciety codes ecens $1.25 
The Voodoo Stone. 
By Gordon Hill Grahame .................. $1.25 
Adventures In The Air. 
By Archer Wallace ..........cccceescceees $1.00 
Toy Balloons. 
Tony. Florence Steiner ,.............2ee000s $1.00 
0: 
By Basil B. Campbell is Hiss ecaatar tracker setae . $1.50 
ART 


Canadian Landscape Painters. 
By Albert H. Robson .... De Luxe Edition $7.50 
Library Edition $5.00 


TRAVEL 
In the Steps Of The Master. 
WES Eee Cs MOUNUGEE, oc cecce sus cccesccos $2.50 
Gift Edition, bound in lambskin .......... $3.50 
Extra illustrated NNR 6005s 56 woes m oraratet x $6.00 
Down In Nova Scotia. 
By Clara Dennis ..... Paune Atak words nae raat $2.50 
England Speaks. 


Philip Gibbs ...............c..eeeeuecees 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER 
OFFER _No. | wa thee a 


($2.00) 
and 


The Canadian Unemployment BREE ge Wake 


Insurance Act For One Year 


by J. L. Cohen (Thomas Nelson and Son) $3.00 
Together 


A little masterpiece of criticism, so courteous, so dispassionate, and 
yet so devastating—Toronto Daily Star. 


OFFER_No. 2 Dh Dos he te Sa 


and 


The Dance in the Buffalo Skull ‘The Canadian Forum 


For One Year 
W. Clarke Sandercock (Reginald Saunders Pub.) 
Once more the West claims a poet whose work will greatly enrich Cana- $3.00 
Together 


dian literature. The title poem, an old Indian legend, is a fantasy of 
exquisite creation. 


OFFER No. 3 Sie Wild Laure 


and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier—Letters The Canadian Forum 


These valuable letters now published for the first time make an ideal 


Edited by Lucien Pacaud (Ryerson Press) $ 3 0 0 
Christmas present for anyone, Together 


OFFER No. 4 Pe Sl nh Bah 


and 


They Shall Inherit the Earth The Canadian Forum 


by Morley Callaghan (Macmillan) 3 5 0 
A fine and thoughtful novel of one of the most competent and compas- $ i 
sionate of American novelists—William Soskins, New York American. Together 
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Toronto, Ont. subscription to The Canadian Forum. 
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tion to The Canadian Forum. : 
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scription to The Canadian Forum. 
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